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The First Duty of a Good Lens— 


Clear and accurate reproduction is the first 
duty of the lens in any good camera 


For reproducing faithfully the picture of our state 
The Magazine of Michigan has no peer 


It focuses upon the things in which 
5,000,000 people are interested 


As its readers follow it they 
gain a new perspective on many facts 


They come to have a more adequate con- 
ception of the scope of Michigan’s vast resources 


And they realize that they, too, area 
part of this infinitely varied panorama 


‘“To Make a Great State Greater’’ 
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State Planning for Michigan 


By Howard K. Menhinick 


O PERSON about to build a house would think of en- 
gaging one man to locate, plan and build the best pos- 
sible cellar, another the bathroom, another the parlor, 

another the bedroom, and still another the front porch, without 
making definite arrangements for these men to work together 
following a plan so that each might know what the other was 
doing. Otherwise, the first man might build the cellar in the 
rear left corner of the lot because the soil there was easy to 
dig and well-drained, making it obviously the best place on the 
lot for the cellar. The second man might build the bathroom 
on the right front corner of the lot because it was the nearest 
point to the water supply and sewerage systems of the city, 
and therefore, the ideal location on the lot for the bathroom. 
The third man might locate the parlor on the south edge of 
the lot, while another built the bedroom in the middle, and still 
another tucked the front porch off in a sunny corner. Thus 


the house might be built, each man working conscientiously 
but independently to make his particular part ideal; and while 
each of these parts of the house might be very fine in itself, 
the result would most certainly be a peculiarly inconvenient 
and not very livable house. 

Cities have recently awakened to the fact that it is just as 


unreasonable to ask one group of men to plan the highways of 


the city, another the park system, another the areas for indus- 
tries, apartments, and single-family houses, while still another 
plans the sewerage and water supply systems. When a city is 
developed in this manner, such instances as these occur. The 
park department builds a series of children’s playgrounds in a 
section which the zoning commission has set aside for industrial 
purposes and in which, after a few years, there will be no chil- 
dren. The zoning commission in its turn permits apartment 
houses to be built along a street in which the water department 


Courtesy State Highway Department. 


Wider Woodward Avenue, reaching from Detroit to Pontiac, is an instance of an improvement planned so as to benefit a whole section 
of the state. This picture was taken from the air at Ferndale. 
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has laid a water supply system large enough to take care of 
only single-family residences. The street paving department 
put a fine macadam pavement on a street in July, and in August 
the sewer department tears it up to put in a large sewer neces- 
sitated by an unexpected development known only to the Board 
of Education. To prevent this slipshod, inefficient, and expen- 
sive method of city development, more than 690 cities in the 
United States have established city planning commissions. 
Other States Already Have Acted 


The disadvantages of having different people planning in- 
dependently the different parts of a house or of a city apply 
with equal force to the even more complicated planning of a 
state; and just as the solution for these difficulties in the case 
of the building of the house or of the city lies in the prepara- 
tion of a house plan or of a city plan, so the solution for the 
problems of building the state lies in the preparation of a state 
plan. : 

State planning is not a subject for merely idle talk and amus- 
ing speculation. In 1926 Governor Alfred E. Smith presented 
a preliminary report on a state plan for New York, prepared 
by the New York (State) Commission of Housing and Regional 
Planning. The business lead- 
ers of still another state 
have engaged a consultant 
who is at work today pre- 
paring preliminary studies 
for a state plan. These men 
want to demonstrate to the 
citizens and political leaders 
of their state that compre- 
hensive planning for the 
future development of state 
highways, railways, water- 
ways, airways, parks, for- 
ests, power, industrial dis- 
tribution, and so on, in one 
unified scheme, which pro- 
vides “a place for everything 
and everything in its place,” 
is the efficient, economical 
and. business-like method of guiding state development. 

The following are some of the principal features which should 
be taken into account in preparing a state plan: 

1. Systems of transportation—state highways, railways, water- 
ways, airways, all properly linked together so that each may 
perform the particular function which it is fitted to do most 
efficiently and cheaply. 

2. Publicly-owned lands—state forests, parks, beaches, fish, 
game and bird reservations, and geologic, botanic, scenic and 
historic preserves. 

3. Land utilization—so planned that each tract of land in the 
state is used for those purposes for which it is best adapted 
and for which it is most needed. 

4. Natural resources—their preservation and proper develop- 
ment. 

5. Population—the probable future increases and the prob- 
able future distribution of population throughout the state. 

6. Power development—planned so that it may go hand in 
hand with the preservation of scenic and recreational features. 

7. Industry—studies of the past and present locations oi 
various types of industries to determine trends of industrial 
development. 

A state planning commission would study not only the rela- 
tion of each of these physical features to all the others within 
the state, but also would determine how other states, particu- 
larly the states directly surrounding Michigan, affected them. 
An incidental duty of such a planning commission might be 


able and adequate public land reservations. 


The canal at Houghton, connecting Portage Lake, here shown, with 
Lake Superior, makes it possible for lake boats to cut across the Kewee- 
naw Peninsula—an especially great advantage in times of bad weather. 
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the promotion of city and regional planning throughout. the 
state. 

What are some of the concrete and specific advantages that 
might result from state planning in Michigan? We shall dis- 
cuss only a few of the possibilities. 

State planning would be of enormous value in securing suit- 
Under the present 
system the State Park authorities are endeavoring to secure 
the necessary lands to compose a well-rounded park system. An- 
other group is working for State Forests. The Izaak Walton 
League and others are encouraging the establishment of fish 
and game preserves. Others are interested in bird, plant, geo- 
logic or scenic reservations. Each group is slowly struggling 
along with its particular projects more or less independently 
of all the others and sometimes in competition. In the mean- 
time, areas adapted for public reservations of these various 
kinds which might have been veritable gold mines of health 
and pleasure for generations to come are allowed to be de- 
spoiled and developed with shanties and hot-dog stands until 
the entire face of the landscape appears to be covered with 
“more and more of worse and worse.” 

Now, in the preparation 
of a state plan each of these 
groups might be asked to 
make a survey of the state 
and to mark on _ separate 
sets of maps all the areas 
which they would like to 
have set aside for their par- 
purpose. (The re- 
cently completed California 
state park survey, prepared 
under the direction of Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted, is an 
example of the kind of study 
that each of these groups 
might make.) All the areas 
marked on these separate 
maps could then be super- 
imposed upon one set of 
master maps. It would immediately be discovered that the same 
area of land was often wanted as publicly-preserved land by 
four or five groups for four or five different purposes. For 
example, it might happen that the same area of land would be 
desired as a state park, bird refuge, botanic, geologic and his- 
toric reservation. If these purposes were not conflicting and all 
could be served by the same piece of land at the same time, 
there could be little doubt of the wisdom of securing that reser- 
vation and the interested groups could combine their forces and 
their resources and very easily acquire it. But if the same piece 
of land were desired for conflicting purposes such as a state 
park, a state forest, and a power development, it could then be 
determined for which of these purposes the land is best fitted 
and for which it is most needed. 


ticular 


City Airport Planning Now Handicapped 


Again, state planning can be of immeasurable value in the 
development of aviation. When a city decides to build an air- 
port it immediately wants to know what kind of airport it should 
develop and what the probable future use of the airport will 
be. Who in the state of Michigan, or anywhere else, has the 
data and information on which to base a logical and reasoned 
answer to this question? No one! : 

What data would be needed? Of primary importance are 
the data which would be comprised in a state plan of airways, 
showing the location of all national airways and of primary, 
secondary and purely local state airways, existing and proposed, 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Getting to the Bottom 
of Conservation 


Through the Williamston Wild Life Project 


By Earl C. Doyle 


Executive Secretary, Michigan Division, Izaak Walton League of America. 


NEW SPIRIT of romance and inspiration for achieve- 

ment has been injected into the Michigan conservation 

situation by the inauguration of the Williamston Wild 
Life Project in Ingham County and the Kalkaska County Fish- 
ing Development Project. Both demonstrations are being car- 
ried on by the Izaak Walton League of America. They are the 
outstanding results of the two-year administration of H. F. 
Harper, prominent industrialist of Lansing, who is state presi- 
dent and a member of the national executive board of the 
League. An article on the Kalkaska project is planned for a 
following issue of The Magazine of Michigan. 


These two projects represent a crystallization of a new idea, 
that of planning re-establishment of wild bird, animal and fish 
life by starting with the land or water itself, rather than with 
the species. This means, literally and figuratively, beginning at 
the bottom by determining and improving the growth possibil- 
ities and carrying capacities of areas and waters. This prac- 
tice is being called “cover management” and “aquaculture” as 
distinct from “game management” and “fish culture,” the sig- 
nificance being that principal emphasis is put upon making the 
land or water produce life that is best adapted to the par- 


has been in the air for some time. 


coverts, in order to come to grips with conservation problems. 
Economic and property right considerations must eventually be 
dealt with before these problems are adequately solved. But 
it is probable that these factors will not appear as bugaboos, as 
at present, once it is demonstrated that our lands and waters 
can be made to furnish abundance of “gamey” wild life; and 
that this kind of management will enhance the naturalness of 
wild-life settings. The Williamston and Kalkaska projects con- 
tain the answers to problems that are distracting many of the 
sportsmen and conservationists at this time. 

A project to propagate wild life in connection with farming 
The ideas represented in 
the Williamston project come from many sources. Definite 
plans were laid for it last August. A proposal was submitted 
to the farmers’ organization of Williamston township, Ingham 
County, and accepted on September 20. A project committee 
was formed which met for the first time on October 28, since 
which date the project, over the 19,000-acre township area, has 
been formally under way. The work is being carried on by the 
League in co-operation with the farmers of Williamston town- 
ship, with the technical assistance of many state and national 


public agencies, including the Conservation Department, the 
United States Biological Survey and the American Game Survey. 
Interest in the project is not limited to hunters. Cover man- 
agement will bring about natural propaga- 
tion of many song birds and birds of plum- 
age and will enhance the aesthetic qualities 
of the landscape. Many farmers who do not 
hunt, and who are not looking for economic 
gain, are showing keen interest at the pros- 
pect of having wild life re-establishment. 
The first work done was preparation of 
two maps of the township, one for soil, 
made by J. O. Veatch, soil expert of the 
Experiment Station of Michigan State Col- 
lege; and a cover map, made by Dr. K. C. 
McMurry, professor of geography at the 
University of Michigan and chairman of the 
conservation committee of the Michigan 
Academy of Science, a pioneer of the “start- 
at the bottom” idea in conservation. The con- 
servation committee of the Academy is 
the agency which first proposed the Land 
Economic Survey which began its land 
inventory work in 1922, starting in Charle- 
voix County. 


ticular environment. Feeding, breeding and shelter habitat is 
improved according to the life-history needs of adaptable species. 

While it is, of course, recognized that a combination of legal 
regulation and artificial propaga- 
tion may well be practiced in con- 
nection with habitat improvement, 
the belief is gaining ground that 
principal emphasis should be placed |  . 
on making the most of potential 
productive capacities of waters and 
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Above — Dr. K. C. 
McMurry, of the Um- 
versity of Michigan, 
making a game cover 
map. 


At Left— Part of 
the map of Wailliam- 
ston township, show- © 
ing im complete detatl 
the various cover con- 
ditions. 


Dr. McMurry is shown in the accom- 
panying illustration taking field notes for 
the cover map, a portion of which is also 
shown. One of the surprising features of 
the map of this typical Southern Mich- 
igan farming section is the large amount 

(Continued on page 24) 
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Courtesy Consumers Power Company. 


The Rogers Dam, below Big Rapids on the Muskegon River. 


Working Rivers of Michigan 


They Spin Hydro-Turbines and Generate the Power Which 
Lights Homes and Runs Factories 


By Arthur W. Stace 


(The following article deals only with the water power resources 
of the Lower Peninsula. Those of the Upper Peninsula will be de- 
scribed in another article in a subsequent issue—The Editor.) 


history and tradition go. 
They were the highways of the Indians, of the mis- 
sionaries, of the fur-traders, of the pioneers. 
~ They furnished food; they provided sport. 

They carried logs to the mill in the pine lumbering days: 
they bore the finished product to market. 

Harnessed to water wheels they ground grain, they whirled 
saws, they powered the machines of factories through the de- 
veloping years. 

And today in the New Michigan—a grown-up Michigan that 
has put aside many of the things of its childhood and advanced 
to more mature efficiencies—the rivers still serve. But now 
instead of turning crude water wheels which wasted much of 
their strength, they spin modern hydro-turbines which utilize 
every ounce of their force. Their energy instead of being awk- 
wardly applied by shafts and direct connections at the point 
where generated regardless of other economic considerations is 


IE tistary a RIVERS have served Man as far back as 


carried by wire to the place where it can best be used and is 
there elastically put to work at tasks large and small— those 
requiring the might of a giant and those requiring the precision 
of an artist. Electric power has brought the rivers of Michigan 
back to a usefulness that seemed destined to decline with the 
advent of the Age of Steam. 

Michigan ranks: sixth among the states of the Union in the 
production and use of electric power. Last year total produc- 
tion by the utilities of the state was 4,269,528,000 kilowatt hours 
of energy. Twenty-three per cent of this, 985,009,000 kilowatt 
hours, was generated by water power. The remaining 77 per 
cent was generated through the use of fuels, mostly in modern 
steam turbine plants. 

These figures indicate in a general way the relative depend- 
ence of Michigan upon water power and upon fuels in the gen- 
eration of its electric power supply. The state’s demands for 
power long since outstripped the abilities of the state’s streams 
to meet them. 

Nevertheless the contribution of the rivers to Michigan’s 
electric power total in 1930 saved the consumption of approxi- 
mately 635,000 tons of coal which would have been required to 
generate the same amount of current in steam turbine plants. 
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That saying gives an idea of the value of the state’s developed 
water power resources. , 

The total capacity of the developed water powers of Mich- 
igan is around 457,000 horsepower. Of this, 277,400 horsepower 
is on the rivers of the Lower Peninsula; 179,600 horsepower is 
on the rivers of the Upper Peninsula. 

This article will deal particularly with the water powers of 
the Lower Peninsula. Hydro-electric development in the Upper 
Peninsula is a story in itself. 

Water power is produced by the pressure of falling water— 
water seeking under the compulsion of gravity to find a lower 
level. The amount of power available depends upon the height 
of the fall, or “head,” and upon the volume of the stream. The 
greater the fall of a given volume the greater the power. Like- 
wise the greater the volume of water tumbling from a given 
height, the greater the power. 

Height is essential to power production. A ‘little stream fall- 
ing from a great height may produce considerable power; a 
large river flowing gently down a gradual decline is ineffective 
and useless for power purposes. 

Ideal water power resources are found in regions where there 
are waterfalls, cascades, and frequent rapids. Such resources 


are found at Niagara Falls, on the St. Lawrence, and in high 


mountain ranges. 
Nature Must Be Supplemented 


The Lower Peninsula of Michigan has many rushing streams, 
but no waterfalls or cascades of consequence. Even the oc- 
casional rapids are of a minor character. To create water 
power resources, the conditions provided by Nature must be 
supplemented by the works of Man. Most of the streams de- 
scend fairly moderate heights from their headwaters to their 
outlets and they vary greatly in their flow from month to 
month and season to season. Costly dams must be built to 
back the waters up and thus secure the “head” that Natuze 
supplies in waterfalls. 

Two ranges of highlands provide the heights and the water- 
sheds from which flow the 
power streams of the Lower 
Peninsula. One range ex- 
tends from the Indiana line 
in Branch county north- 
eastward across Hillsdale 
Lenawee, Jackson, Washte- 
naw, Livingston, and Oak- 
land counties into Lapeer 
county and the Thumb dis- 
trict. The other range in- 
cludes the hills which run 
up to the high central pla- 
teau known by geologists as 
the Northern Uplands. Be- 
tween the two ranges lies 
the Saginaw-Grand depres- 
sion, running from Saginaw 
Bay to Lake Michigan at 
Grand Haven. 

Amidst the Southern High- 
lands are the headwaters of 
the St. Joseph, the Kalama- 
zoo, and the Grand, flowing 
to Lake Michigan; the 
Raisin and the Huron, flow- 
ing to Lake Erie; the Rouge 
flowing to the Detroit River ; 
the Clinton flowing to Lake 
St. Clair; and the Shiawas- 
see, the Flint, and the Cass, 
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flowing to the Saginaw River and thence to Saginaw Bay and 
Lake Huron. 

From the western slopes of the Northern Uplands flow the 
Muskegon, the Manistee, the Boardman, the Pine and the Boyne 
to Lake Michigan; from the southeastern slopes flow the Titta- 
bawassee and its tributaries to Saginaw River, from the eastern 
slopes flow the Au Sable and Thunder Bay Rivers to Lake 
Huron; from the northern slopes flow the tributaries of the 
Cheboygan River to reach Lake Huron at Cheboygan. 


Drops Range from 200 to 700 Feet 


Altitudes in the Southern Highlands run from 800 feet above 
sea level to 1,300 feet. Outstanding heights are Bunday Hills 
on the Jackson-Hillsdale county line, elevation 1,284 feet; the 
Irish Hills at the juncture of Jackson, Lenawee, and Washte-: 
naw counties, elevation 1,100 feet; and towering hills along the 
Oakland-Lapeer county line which reach elevations of 1,300 feet. 

The mean level of Lake Michigan and Lake Huron is 581 feet 
above sea level; the mean level of Lake Erie is 573 feet. Hence 
there are drops from the tops of the hills to the surface of the 
Great Lakes ranging from 200 feet to around 700 feet. 

If the bulk of this drop were concentrated close to the mouths 
of the rivers where the streams contain the full flow from their 
respective drainage areas, the resultant water power would be 
great. As a matter of fact, the drops are spread along many 
miles of river bed, and much of the fall comes at altitudes where 
rivers and: tributaries are tiny streams of inconsequential 
volume. 

Heads of water obtained at hydro-electric plants on rivers 
flowing from the Southern Highlands range from eight feet up 
to thirty-four feet, with the average around fifteen feet. Only 
eight plants have heads of twenty feet or more. 

The St. Joseph, the Kalamazoo and the Grand all rise in the 
Bunday Hills district of the Southern Highlands. Their head- 
waters are at elevations around 1,100 feet above sea level. All 
flow to Lake Michigan. All descend in their courses approxi- 

(Continued on page 26) 


Courtesy Detroit Edison Company. 
Barton Hydro-Electric Plant, on the Huron River near Ann Arbor. 
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When Michigan ‘Fought Ohio 


Thousands Took Up Arms to Do Battle for Toledo, 
But Only Two Horses Were Killed 


By Chester Dorman Kelly 


ing the scenes of long ago close to your eyes. Focus it 

for a moment on a time when, as a territory containing 
less than 90,000 people, Michigan dared to oppose the third 
most populous state in the Union and even resort to arms in 
defense of what it conceived to be its rightful title to 500 square 
miles of rich farm land and a thriving and strategically located 
city on its southern boundary. 

Toledo, the center of this storm, had long been considered by 
Michigan’s adversary, the powerful state of Ohio, as the outlet 
into Lake Erie of its extensive system of canals and inland 
waterways. At this period water was the principal medium of 
transportation. The importance of Toledo in this canal system 
was further enhanced by the fact that it represented at the time 
the most logical western terminus of Lake Erie and an impor- 
tant gateway to the rapidly developing country farther west. 

But while Ohio was including Toledo in its plans for state 
development, Michigan also was counting Toledo a part of its 
territorial domain, and had for thirty years exercised jurisdic- 
tion over it. 

These rival claims, after smoldering for so long, suddenly 
flamed up into a serious boundary dispute. The combatants 


se YOU HAD a historical telescope, capable of bring- 


prepared for war and, on Michigan’s part at least, excitement 
rose to fever pitch. But the expected battles never took place, 
and the only blood shed was that of two horses, one on each 

side. 
Michigan lost Toledo, and gained what is now known as its 
Upper Peninsula. In 1835, this 


seemed like humiliating de- 
feat; and yet the passing of 
the years has proved it the 
greatest piece of good for- 


tune, with respect to acquisition of territory, that any state in 
the Union ever had forced upon it. 


HE PRINCIPAL TAVERN in the hamlet of Monroe, 

Territory of Michigan, was crowded to its very doorstep 

with men in uniforms. Through the open windows, on 
this afternoon in September, 1835—the seventh* of the month 
—came shouts of laughter, snatches of song and the _ high- 
pitched, protesting voices of the bar-maids. 


Inside this headquarters of sociability, the host was busily 
making the rounds among his tables, judiciously leaving pretzels 
where they would do most good. Upon returning to his favorite 
position—near the cash box at one end of the long bar—he 
found an old crony awaiting him, a wind-weathered French- 
Canadian trapper. The new arrival wore a puzzled expression 
on his seamed face, and the proprietor noticed that he kept as 
far as possible from contact with the soldiers. 


“Otto,” said this worthy, “Wy dese mileetia? Wat’s happen 


een Monroe dis tam, hein?” 

His friend the proprietor stared blankly. Could anyone in 
the territory be ignorant of the soul-stirring events that had 
been taking place for nearly a year? Could his friend not know 
of the tyrannical way these verdammt Ohioans assumed that 
they could annex Michigan at their pleasure? Himself, donner- 
wetter, had he not discussed the pros and cons of the whole mat- 
ter with so many citizens of Monroe, militia, housewives and 
publicans that the story was as old as the Bible to him? How- 
ever, with a shrug of the shoulders, he prepared to plunge into 
the details once more, for the benefit of his backwoods friend. 

“Vell, Antoine, how much you know sol can tell vere to start ?”’ 

The French-Canadian shook his head, slowly, from side to side. 


*Some authorities give the thirteenth as the date of these events. 
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“It makes t’ree mont’ I am een de woods wit’ no one but 
Vidette for tell me notting. Eet’s so, she’s speak me words of 
war, but dat ees private—got notting do wit’ Ohio. Wat you 
know?” 

“Vell, it’s like so. Haf a stein uf beer? Don’t mention it, 
diss von iss from Otto free. Yah! Vell, you see, der governor 
uf Ohio says, ‘Ve must haf dot lakeport uf Toledo, to connect 
dose canals in Ohio mit der Lake Erie. Und also, ve must own 
der Maumee river dot flows by Toledo into Lake Erie. Now, I 
don’t tink der line from der lowest part uf Lake Michigan 
should run due east, because dot vould giff Michigan control uf 
Toledo und all our canals dot ve haf at great exbense built. Ve 
vill ask der Congress to fix der line ofer again und gife us 
Toledo.’ 

“But along comes our young Stefe Mason, Gofernor uf Mich- 
igan, und says ‘For t’irty years diss lant has been Michigan 
derridory, by act uf Congress. You cannot haf diss lant middout 
a fight.’ Der gofernor from Ohio says, ‘Yah, we can.’ Gofernor 
Mason says, ‘Nein, you can’t,’ and dot’s vy all der militia.” 

Before the trapper could answer, there came a tramping of 
feet outside the tavern door and presently it swung violently 
inward, to admit about a dozen cavalrymen. The newcomers 
swaggered up to the long bar, their progress marked by vigor- 
ous stamping of feet and low whistles of mock admiration from 
the seated infantry militia. 

“Drinks for the Light Horse, Otto, and make it quick,” said 
one of the horsemen. 

“Vot vill you haf, chentlemen?”’ , 

A guffaw from several of the infantry and a loud voice from 
a corner answered the proprietor’s question. 

“A bag of oats and some hay for the Light Horse, Otto.” 

This sally brought forth loud snorts of laughter from the en- 
tire room, and the cavalrymen, heavily outnumbered, decided to 
join in the humor directed at them. Then they ordered sherry 
and wines. 

“Vot’s der news from Detroit, Cabdain?” Otto asked, 
addressing one of the newcomers. 

“Governor Mason is on his way to Monroe and will ar- 
rive here this evening and we will probably march on 
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Toledo tomorrow. I understand the Ohio authorities intend to 
hold a session of the court at Toledo as a demonstration of 
their ability to control the district. There may be serious fight- 
ing before we return.” 

This information increased the buzz of conversation through- 
out the tavern to its maximum. Few of the Monroe citizenry 
had believed that Ohio was really in earnest about this affair 
and their views had been shared by the majority of the militia, 
who looked upon the present action as a demonstration on the 
part of the Michigan authorities. 

“They ll hold no session of court while we’re in Toledo,” said 
a brawny volunteer. “We'll fix ’em.” 

Shouts of glee welcomed this remark and after a few cheers 
for “Young Steve,’ the militiamen began to leave the tavern. 
Soon there was a general exodus in the direction of the town 
square, which place was the camping and parade grounds of 
the troops. Numbers of soldiers were clustered about the’ en- 
trance to the town hall, a portion of which had been allotted to 
General Brown and his staff as a sort of field headquarters. 

An orderly dashed out of the building and ran to a bugler 
who lounged against the side of the flagpole. He said some- 
thing, whereupon the bugler sounded assembly and the men 
rapidly fell into line. Presently General Brown and his staff 
appeared, descended the steps and approached the square formed 
by the troops. 

“Men,” said the general, “the Governor is expected to arrive 
at Monroe in an hour. You will be ready to march on Toledo 
at a moment’s notice. Captains of companies will inspect all 


equipment and see that each company is in fighting order. This 
expedition is by no means to be considered a lark and the men 
are instructed to act accordingly.” 

(Continued on page 27) 
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“An hour later, the children of Monroe had waved good-bye to them and Michigan’s defenders were on their way to uphold the enact- 
ment of the territorial legislature.” 
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EDITORIAL 


A Golden Age of Co-operation ? 


THEN THE HISTORIES of the present period are written, a 
generation or two hence, perhaps the outstanding development 
in the American public mind will be recorded as this: Contro- 

versy is no match for co-operation in getting things done. 

This was not generally perceived in the pre-war period, when reform 
movements of one kind or another were at their height. It was assumed 
that in order to bring about progress, a militant spirit was necessary. 
There was Carrie Nation, who went about with her hatchet, and there 
were many others who pursued the same tactics in a figurative sense. 

The World War was a climax to the age of embattled idealism—a 
climax and a termination, for when it was over people realized that in 
all fights, there are no real winners. At first there was disillusionment; 
then came Lindbergh, ushering in what may some day be viewed as the 
golden age of co-operation.'! People began to see that co-operation, 
rather than militant reform, is the sound way to progress. 

Here in Michigan, we have an opportunity to apply this method to a 
number of problems. Looked at through the bloodshot eyes of partisan- 
ship, problems such as taxation, reapportionment, highway finance and 
conservation matters mean endless argument. Looked at through the 
clear eyes of friendship, these same problems, while complex and difficult 
of solution, simply mean that a certain amount of give-and-take is 
necessary. 

In all difficult questions, the first requisite for people is to get on 
common ground. The Magazine of Michigan, trying to do its bit in 
this direction, begins in the present issue a series of articles on taxation 
which are intended to help the various groups to understand one another's 
point of view, instead of merely hurling epithets at each other. If a 
real understanding is brought about, a solution equitable to all should 
not be hard to find. 

And once the habit of co-operation is established, the way is opened 
for progress of a more positive nature, through the co-ordination of 
effort. A sensible method of achieving co-ordination in a statewide way 
is outlined by Howard K. Menhinick in the leading article of this number, 
‘State Planning for Michigan.”” That there is need for it was shown 
recently when the question of whether a certain piece of timber land 
in Emmet County should be made available for a lake front highway or 
preserved in its virgin state came before the Conservation Commission. 
Matters of this kind should be considered in the light of what is best 
for all the people—best in the future as well as now—and should be 
decided accordingly. A state plan, if we had one, would help. 

To sum up: Let us prepare the soil with the plow of co-operation, 
harrow it with an honest effort at understanding, and plant the seeds of 
constructive action. Who knows what a harvest of beneficial results 


there will be> 
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ichigan Homes ana Gardens 


Blossoms and a Garden Keep Green the Memory of Palmer H. Hutchinson, 
Who Lost Life on Arctic Expedition 


By Fred W. Henshaw 


‘“‘There’s rosemary, that’s for remembrance; pray you, 

: . 9 

love, remember; and there is pansies, that’s for thoughts. 
—Hamlet. 


OWN IN THE CORNER of Pennsylvania next to Lake 

Erie and the Ohio line, there blooms, each summer, a 

garden that means as much to Michigan as if it were 
located within the confines of our own state. 

It is called “Memory Garden” by its owner, Mrs. Marion P. 
Hutchinson. It is dedicated to the memory of her son, Palmer 
H. Hutchinson, who met his death in 1926 at Fairbanks, Alaska, 
while a member of the Detroit News-Arctic Expedition led by 
Capt. Hubert Wilkins. 


The work of Palmer Hutchinson as a political correspondent 
representing the Detroit News at Lansing will not soon be for- 
gotten by the State officials, members of the Legislature and 
others who knew him. He was ever on the alert to safeguard 
the interests of the people, and many a designing politician 
thought twice before risking the lightning of one of Hutchin- 
son’s stories, which were as likely as not to expose dereliction 
of duty in high places. At the same time he was known and 
loved for the irresistible magnetism of his personality, and his 
sunny disposition. 

He will be remembered, too, 
for his ardent affection for 
Michigan’s outdoors. As often 
as possible, he would take to 
the north woods, and when he 
was not there in person, he 
was likely to be writing about 
them. 

It was because of his all- 
round ability and enthusiasm 
that he was chosen as the news 
correspondent to accompany 
the Wilkins expedition to the 
Arctic. One of the chief pur- 
poses of Wilkins in organizing 
the expedition was to fly over 
the Arctic Ocean and if pos- 
sible find land, the existence of 
which had long been indicated 
by birds and other natural 
signs. It was thought that the 
Arctic route, being the short- 
est, would some day become the 
one most used by air travelers 
from North America to Europe 
and Asia; and that any land 
would be valuable as a “gas 
station” on the way. The land 
has not yet been found. Capt. 
Wilkins, however, won great 
fame for himself two years later 
by flying from Point Barrow to 
Spitzbergen. 

Hutchinson, who had been a 
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The stone chair is surrounded by forget-me-nots. 


junior lieutenant in the Navy during the World War, was at- 
tracted by adventure of all kinds, and this was one to stir the 
blood of any young man. But for him this particular adventure 
came to a sudden end at Fairbanks, Alaska, before the expedi- 
tion was scarcely under way, when a whirling propeller struck 
him down. 

Now, thanks to the loving care of his mother, something of 
his personality lingers yet in the garden she has created at 
Girard, Pennsylvania. 3 

“After his death, I tried to raise a few flowers for his grave 
and as I was unable to build such a memorial as I wished, I 
thought I would build what I could,” she said. “The thought 
of building and keeping a garden ever gay, as he was, cheering 
people, as he did, and always having something to give, as he 
did, came to me as I worked with my first seeds.” 

And so the Memory Garden was commenced. The stones 
used in the border were some that Palmer had carried off from 
the garden in his early boyhood days. Then, inspired by Long- 
fellow’s “Resignation,’ which she had read many times to 
Palmer, she built a “vacant chair.” 

Of course she was not ‘a stone mason, but she managed to 
build the chair, just the same. The little pergola in which it 
stands was built of wood she 
gathered from Palmer’s loved 
haunts. 

“Palmer and I always pre- 
tended,” said Mrs. Hutchinson. 
“We pretended we had the 
things we wished. In Memory 
Garden, I pretend still. He still 
does the work, through my 
hands. 

“There is ivy (sacred to the 
dead), growing over the chair, 
and white roses cover it. Violets 
from his woods grow near it 
and it stands in a mass of for- 
get-me-nots and bleeding 
heart. Every flower has some 
connection with Palmer. 

“The whole garden is alive. 
The ground is often covered 
with birds I have coaxed there. 
Humming birds and bees fill it. 
It is never quiet—there are the 
hum of the bees, the songs of 
the birds, and in winter the 
music from the swaying limbs 
of the great elm back of it. 

“Engrossed with the work on 
my tribute to Palmer, I never 
thought of its having influence, 
but it does. Many people come 
who never see the mistakes in 
gardening, but who catch the 
feeling.” 
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Michigan's Tax Labyrinth—I 


All Groups Seek Way Out—Here Are Some Remedies 
Suggested by a Rural Spokesman 


By Stanley M. Powell 


ailment afflicting the body politic. It 

is a complaint which traces back to 
earliest antiquity. The most ancient re- 
corded history is replete with references to 
despotic and crushing tax burdens, auto- 
cratically levied and forcibly collected. Even 
the birthplace of Jesus was determined by 
a tax imposed by Roman authority. 


BP “stimcne aster TAXATION is no new 


In those early days mankind went for- 
ward on the basis that might made right. 
Nobody worried much about justice or 
equity. But gradually civilization advanced; the Christian church 
was developed and its teachings began to permeate even polit- 
ical and economic affairs, 

Finally, in the fullness of time, our nation was established 
with certain new and progressive principles. The founders of 
this republic believed that there should be no taxation without 
representation. They conceived of government as an agency 
for restraining the strong and 
protecting the weak, and insuring 
an equality of opportunity for 
all. 

The average individual's most 
direct contact with his govern- 
ment is through the taxes which 
he pays, and unless they are 
equitable, contentment and com- 
plete loyalty cannot be expected. 

I know of but two reasonable 
theories for apportioning the tax 
burden among individual citizens. 
The first is on the basis of bene- 
fits received and the second is 
on ability to pay. The benefits 
of government are so intangible 
and incapable of accurate evalu- 
ation that we are left with abil- 
ity to pay as the only fair basis 
for determining each taxpayer’s 
share of the total burden. A 
few generations ago that was 
most accurately measured in our state by the tangible property 
which a man possessed. It was the common thing for a man to 
invest his savings in farms, buildings, timber lands, mines, and 
small manufacturing enterprises. 

In Michigan those who established the early fiscal policies of 
our state naturally and wisely placed chief reliance upon the 
general property tax. It produced adequate revenue without 
being oppressive on anyone, but during the past few decades 
the industrial and economic life of Michigan has been entirely 
revolutionized, and our tax system has been allowed to remain 
stagnant and unprogressive. In -an automobile and airplane 
era we are still struggling along with oxcart and horse-and- 
buggy tax laws. 

Obviously, in the space of a short magazine article, one must 
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subject. 


Believing that Michigan’s tax problem can be more 
easily solved if the various groups in the state will make 
a sincere attempt to understand each other and to formu- 
late a solution which is equitable for all, The Magazine of 
Michigan has asked representatives of these groups to 
discuss the problem as they see it and to suggest the best 
and most statesmanlike solution. 
series, published herewith, is by Stanley M. Powell, an 
Ionia County farmer, member of the Committee on Gen- 
eral Taxation in the State House of Representatives, 
Overseer of the State Grange, and formerly Assistant 
Secretary of the Michigan State Farm Bureau. 
made an extensive study of taxation and has written 
numerous articles and given numerous addresses on the 
In 1929 he was the only farmer on the program 
of a tax conference sponsored by the National Tax Asso- 
ciation at Upper Saranac Lake, N. Y., and attended by 
700 delegates.—The Editor. 


be content with a brief analysis of Michigan’s present taxation 
conditions, and a limited statement of the reforms he would 
advocate. 

Our state is fortunate, in that the Legislature in 1929 estab- 
lished a State Commission of Inquiry into Taxation, and. this 
Commission has engaged in a careful study for many months 
and has just recently published a very illuminating report, 112 
pages in length. This Commission emphasizes some of the state- 
ments which I have just been making. Here are a few sentences 


from their conclusions: “Our governmental and taxing machin- 


ery, designed to meet the requirements of a nineteenth century 
agricultural state, is totally inadequate to meet modern condi- 
tions. Haphazard patching from time to time in response to 
temporary popular thought has aggravated rather than helped 
the situation.” 


For the year ending June 30, 1930, the general property tax 
comprised 74.79 per cent of all the public revenue in Michigan. 
The tax levied on the railroads and other utilities, assessed by 
the State, amounted to an additional 4.03 per cent, thus bringing 
the total of ad valorem taxes to 
78.82 per cent of the total. Thus, 
vehicle licenses, the gasoline tax, 
the corporation tax, and all other 
minor taxes, produced but 21.18 
per cent of the total revenue. 

With the development of Mich- 
igan there have come constant ° 
demands for new forms of gov- 
ernmental service, both from the 
State and its municipalities. This 
has resulted in soaring tax totals. 
Government revenue, for State 
and local purposes, in Michigan 
increased 240 per cent from 1910 
to 1920 and 150 per cent from 
1920 to 1930. Taking the two de- 
cades together we note that from 
1910 to 1930 the percentage. of 
tax increase was 750 per cent. 
It is evident that this is alto- 
gether out of proportion to the 
increase in earning capacity on 
Michigan real estate, which bears the lion’s share of the prop- 
erty tax burden. 

From an agricultural point of view, the situation is further 
aggravated by the fact that these rapidly increasing and ter- 
rifically burdensome property taxes came during a period of 
dwindling farm incomes and shrinking sale values. : 

Despite these mounting tax levies, we have not been oper- 
ating on a “pay as you go’ policy. The State of Michigan has 
a bonded indebtedness of $82,250,000, while various local units 
of government are bonded for $618,208,053.27, making a total 
considerably in excess of $700,000,000 of bonded debt. This does 
not include the bonds for Covert Act roads and drains, the totals 
of which I do not have at hand. 

Some conception of the crushing nature of the burden on 
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Michigan real estate is disclosed by the growing amount of 
property which is being returned delinquent for taxes. The 
report of the Auditor General shows that for the tax year of 
1929 a total of 1,110,697 village and city lots, having a valuation 
of $1,310,025,594, were returned delinquent for taxes. During 
this same year the acreage of rural property returned delinquent 
was 9,755,470 acres, with a total valuation of $226,428,925. Thus 
the total valuation of this delinquent property exceeded one and 
one-half billion dollars. The total State and local taxes returned 
delinquent amounted to $36,352,835.83, considerably in excess of 
the entire State tax levy of $29,500,000 on property for that year. 

We can gain some conception of the vast extent of this de- 
linquent acreage when we realize that it constitutes consider- 
ably more than one-fourth of the total acreage of the State. 
In passing we might remark that a large number of those who 
have paid their property tax for the last few years have done 
so with borrowed money, secured by mortgages or otherwise. 

A study of statistics for the entire United States shows that 
Michigan farmers are among the most heav- 
ily taxed in the Nation. 

The foregoing paragraphs give some con- 
ception of the situation which confronts our 
State and local governments and the citi- 
zenry of Michigan. What we should be 
thinking about now is, What are we going 


to do to bring about relief and an accurate 


distribution of the necessary costs of gov- 
ernment? 

Of course the thing on which we should 
all agree is that business-like administration 
and economy should pervade all our govern- 
mental activities. Projects not absolutely in- 
dispensable should be scrutinized carefully 
and in many cases discontinued entirely. This 
is easy to say, but hard to accomplish. It 
seems almost impossible to inject the same 
principles and policies into public business 
which would be employed in private enter- 


ment should operate on a budget basis, and 
that taxpayers should have an opportunity to 
scrutinize and express themselves regarding 
these budgets. 

Former Governor Fred W. Green, in his 
ex-augural address specifically indorsed the 
Indiana plan of controlling bond issues and 
budgets. This is working out with wonder- 
ful success in our neighboring State, and 
should commend itself to all who are inter- 
ested in effecting economy. In a nutshell, 
the Indiana plan provides that the State 
Board of Tax Commissioners act as a board 
of appeals on proposed tax levies and bond 
issues, with the power to approve, reduce, or 
veto them after a public hearing. It has 
saved the taxpayers of Indiana many mil- 
lions of dollars. 

And while we are looking toward ways of 
avoiding waste and inefficiency, why not re- 
view the whole field of local rural govern- 
ment with an eye to eliminating useless 
offices, duplication of effort and an excessive 
number of local districts too small for eco- 
nomical operation? Of all our public insti- 
tutions, the machinery of local government 
in rural districts is most hopelessly out of 
date. The Joint Committee on Taxation and 
Retrenchment of the State of New York has 
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shown that local government in the Empire State has under- 
gone almost no change since Revolutionary times. Such change 
as there has been has come in the form of addition of new 
services rather than the lopping-off of old ones. In a tree, 
new growth is desirable, but constant pruning of dead wood 
and overlapping branches is necessary to prevent it from be- 
coming topheavy. 

But, even though we have the utmost economy and efficiency 
in all our governmental activities, the cost of financing them 
will still amount to a very large total; and if the entire burden 
is left on real estate it will continue to prove confiscatory in 
many cases. It seems evident that it is not only important to 
keep tax totals at a minimum, but to distribute the remaining 
burdens as equitably as possible. As stated previously, I know 
of no equitable basis except that of ability to pay, which is 
certainly not accurately reflected by the amount of general 
property which a person may hold in his name. The income and 

(Continued on page 21) 
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This chart, taken from the report of the State Commission of Inquiry into Taxation, 
gives a graphic picture of all public revenues in Michigan. 
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25 Years of Rural Progress 


Western State Teachers College Celebrates Silver 
Anniversary of a Unique Event 


By Ernest Burnham, Ph.D. 
Department of Rural Education, Western State Teachers College 


HE FIRST OF SEVERAL distinc- 
tive characteristics given the State 
Normal School founded at Kalama- 
zoo in 1904 was the establishment of a 
Department of Rural Education of co- 
ordinate rank with other departments. 
This was the first such department in 
America. The discussion of equalizing the 
service of state educational institutions to 
all citizens of the state was then just be- 
ginning to receive emphasis. The new 
end clear administrative note struck at 
Kalamazoo was among the beginning 
notes of the crescendo reached in the re- 
; cent White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection. : 
Early in the development of rural education at Western Nor- 
mal it, became obvious that every effort would be necessary to 
maintain this novel department on a parity with other major 
departments long established at state normal schools. Admis- 
sion requirements had to be kept low in the early years in order 
to get students in numbers adequate to carry out the experi- 
mental development of the courses of study; and to discover the 
possibilities of group action for purposes of sophistication and 
conventional growth by students. 


Ernest Burnham 


In October, 1904, the students in rural education came to- 
gether for an evening and organized a rural sociology club. This 
club is now in the twenty-seventh consecutive year and has a 
paid membership of more than 150 students. In the third year 
of its life this club became conscious of the need for an annual 
event by which it could match other significant annual events 
in the life of the institution, and thus bask in the stimulating 
sunlight of general public service and recognition. 

In May, 1907, the needed function was initiated in what was 
called the First Annual Rural Progress Lecture. This was an 
evening lecture on “The Social Factors in Rural Progress” and 
was given by Kenyon L. Butterfield, then president of the State 
College of Agriculture in Massachusetts. <A _ beautifully ap- 
pointed though informal public reception in the administrative 
offices following the lecture gave the rural education students 
their coveted social opportunity. 

From this sowing there has grown a uniquely significant 
agency in the educational life of Michigan. The annual lectures 
have been continued from that year to this by the best author- 
ities on important progressive phases of American rural life. 
On the occasion of the sixth annual lecture the idea of affilia- 
tion with another annual event—Arbor and Bird Day—was suc- 
cessfully tried, and while this was not continued, it suggested 
other affiliations which became permanent. With the seventh 
lecture in 1913 the conference feature appeared for the first 
time. This was suggested by the Lecturer of the State Grange 
and. was a Grange lecturers’ group meeting for Southwestern 
Michigan. 

Following this group meeting, which was held in the forenoon, 
there occurred the first permanent feature of the day, other 


than the lecture—the first annual picnic dinner. The Pomona 
Grange of Kalamazoo County and the Normal School united as 
hosts. The Grange treated all guests to fruit and the Normal 
provided coffee, both supplementing the basket dinner brought 
by the guests. The Farm Bureau joined the list of hosts last 
year. In recent years the number of plates has averaged about 
600. The record dinner seated 772 guests. 

The afternoon of the day that initiated the picnic dinner 
witnessed the first conference on “Rural Life Needs.” C. J. 
Monroe of South Haven presided. This conference has become 
inclusive of the outstanding rural life interests and usually con- 
sists of short talks, which specifically summarize current prog- 
ress in each of these interests. It has been learned that most 
speakers can say all that they have to say in five or ten minutes 
if they prepare in advance to do so. The co-operation in this 
conference of Michigan leaders in rural life and education has 
been most generous and practically unanimous. The newspapers, 
the extension divisions of the University and the State College, 
the state supervisors of vocational education, the state teachers 
colleges, and the State Department of Public Instruction, as 


well as such voluntary bodies as the 
Grange, Farmers’ Clubs, Farm Bureau, 
Gleaners and Parent-Teacher organiza- 


tions have welcomed every possible chance 
to help. 

With each succeeding year from the 
beginning the attendance from farm 
homes steadily increased and because this 
patronage could come more conveniently 
in the daytime, the annual lecture was 
moved from evening to afternoon, and 
the conference program to the forenoon. 
This occurred on the tenth anniversary 
of the occasion in 1916. An elaborated 
program-bulletin was printed in recogni- 
tion of this anniversary and the lecture 
was given by Dr. Thomas N. Carver, professor of Economics 
in Harvard University. In general Rural Progress Day has con- 
tinued in this form. The lecturers and discussion leaders 
throughout the twenty-five years have subsoiled the thought 
of Michigan by the best ideas of eighteen other states, ten great 
state and national institutions, five state departments of public 
instruction, the Federal Office of Education, the agricultural 
press, and national economic and social rural organizations. 

The twentieth anniversary was observed by introducing two 
special features. In the forenoon a pageant in review of prog- 
ress in rural life by 250 people was presented, and at the con- 
clusion of the day a souvenir bulletin of seventy pages sum- 
marizing rural progress was distributed. 

On March 6, 1931, the twenty-fifth anniversary of Rural Prog- 
ress Day will be duly recognized. A ninety-page souvenir bul- 
letin which puts together the most inclusive and authoritative 
summary of rural progress yet printed in America will be given 
out following an unusually rich program. Three addresses will 


C. A. Galpin 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Outdoor Michigan 


Snow Tracks Are Tell-Tales 


By Jack Van Coevering 


UTDOOR FOLKS KNOW that fresh-fallen snow not 
only hides all ugliness and barrenness of wintertime, but 
at the same time becomes a veritable tell-tale of the 
woods. If you know how to interpret the signs, you may easily 
read the interesting stories which the snow unwittingly reveals. 

Go out some bright sunny morning in February, when the 
day is calm and the snow undisturbed. Get away from the city 
streets where much traffic rapidly muddies the fresh purity of 
the snow and go for a tramp in the fields or woodlots. You 
will be surprised to discover so much circumstantial evidence 
of what the animals have been doing during the night, and you 
need not be a Sherlock Holmes among the animals to interpret 
it. The trails are clear, and with a little study you may learn 
to recognize who made them. Here and there a feather, a bit 
of fur, or a splotch of blood may bear silent witness to a wood- 
land tragedy. 

Most frequent will be the tracks of meadow mice and the 
deer mice. The former is warmly sheltered in the center of a 
corn-stalk where its corn-silk nest may be hidden away, dry 
and warm, with an abundant store of food always available. 
The deer mouse or white-footed mouse is more likely to make 
its nest in the tree tops, in a deserted bird’s nest. Mouse tracks 
are among the daintiest and prettiest of all tracks in the snow, 
and because they are the most frequent, perhaps you should 
learn to know them first: Sometimes, the tracks will weave 
about like fantastic stitching on a crazy quilt, as their makers 
seem to travel about for pleasure or sociability. They often link 
one stump with another, or stumps with trees. Often they 
tunnel under-snow passages, and if you will look carefully, you 
may discover the slight ridge on the surface, which indicates 
the tunneling underneath. 

Because so many of the furred animals are nocturnal in habit, 
the story which their tracks reveals is often surprising. How 
busy they must be while we are asleep! Rabbit tracks will be 
found very frequently. Bunny is very timid, but when he is 
abroad, he makes little effort to conceal himself. As he bounds 
along, his hind feet land ahead of his front feet, and the faster 


~The rabbits have eaten the bark—sleet-covered snow made 
food hard to get. 
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he goes, the farther ahead his hind feet get. The cottontail 
rabbit will bound from three to seven feet each time, while 
the snow-shoe or jack-rabbit may cover as many as fifteen feet 
at a single jump. The rabbit has plenty of enemies, and he 
must depend upon his wits and legs to keep alive. “He who 


Where a squirrel found his winter store. 


fights and runs away, may live to fight another day,” is bunny’s 
motto—and it seems to work well. He still thrives. If you 
have the time, it will be a worth-while experience to follow the 
trail of a single rabbit, and find out exactly what has been 
going on. 

Ernest Thompson Seton tells the story of a tramp through 
the woods near Toronto, where he came upon the fresh tracks 
of a cottontail. They began under a little brush pile, the bed 
of brown leaves showing that he had settled there the night be- 
fore. Seton could see where bunny had leaped out after the 
snow ceased, and then stopped to look around. The two long 
marks of his hind feet and the smaller prints of his front ones, 
with a smaller mark behind, showed that he had_been sitting 
on his tail. 

Then bunny had taken alarm at something, and dashed off 
with speed, for his hind feet were shown to be tracking far 
ahead of his forefeet. Then he began to dodge about, as though 
trying to escape some dreaded enemy. There were other tracks, 
and Seton was puzzled to know what was scaring the bunny. 

He kept following the trail, and soon found a drop of blood. 
Farther along, he found blood again, and a short distance 
farther, the trail furnished him a real thrill. On each side of the 
rabbit track were finger-like marks. The truth dawned upon 
him that those were the prints of great wings. The rabbit was 
fleeing from an eagle, a hawk, or an owl. Twenty yards farther, 
Seton found the remains of the luckless rabbit, partly devoured. 
He knew then that no eagle had done it, for an eagle would 
have carried the body away. So it must have been an owl or 
a hawk. Then, beside the rabbit’s dead body, he discovered a 
twin-toed track, and he knew that an owl had been there. A 
barred feather nearby disclosed that a hoot-owl had been there, 


and that very likely it was a hoot-owl from which the rabbit 
(Continued on page 23) 
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Said Cadillac tw Pontchartrain 


“Profanity and Drinking ? 


There Will Be None; ”’ 


and So Detroit Was Founded 


By J. Ann Ullrey 


ONTCHARTRAIN, 

Minister of Marine of 

the reign of Louis XIV., 
sat in his luxurious suite in 
Versailles intent upon a let- 
ter evidently not to his lik- 
ing. The letter was addressed 
some months earlier from 
Mackinac, New France, in 
the year of our Lord 1700 
and was a protest against a 
certain edict of the French 
monarch. 

The edict itself had been 
issued in consequence of 
rumors concerning the evil effect of intoxicants upon the In- 
dians of New France. It had been represented to His Majesty 
that many investments had been spoiled and many lives lost by 
troubles brought on by intoxication. Indeed, he was led to 
believe that natives who were dignified, courteous and orderly 
became whooping, yelling demons when under the influence of 
drink. Hence, the edict positively prohibiting the liquor trade in 
New France. The letter of protest ran: 

“It is a great mistake if people have an idea this place is 
deserted. It is very important that you should know, in case 
you are not already informed, that this village is one of the 
largest in all New France. There is a fine fort of pickets and 
sixty houses that form a street in a straight line. There is a 
garrison of well disciplined and chosen soldiers, consisting of 
about two hundred men, the best formed and most athletic to 
be found in this New World. This being an indelible fact, it 
seems to me that the place should not be deprived of the priv- 
ilege which His Majesty has accorded to Montreal and Quebec, 
the privilege of furnishing themselves with the necessary drinks 
for their use. This place is exposed to all kinds of fatigue and 
the situation of the place and the food require it.” 

“The houses are arranged along the shore, and fish and 
smoked meat constitute the prin- 
cipal food of the inhabitants, so that 
a drink of brandy after the repast 
seems necessary to cook the bilious 
meats and the crudities which they 
leave in the stomach. The air 1s 
penetrating and corrosive, and with- 
out the brandy that we have used 
in the morning, sickness will be 
much more frequent.” 

The writer of this letter, Mon- CEN S, 
sieur La Mothe Cadillac, had an- Wai , | With 
nounced his arrival in Versailles but ‘V///V///f(\e i NS 
the day before and requested audi- 
ence with the Minister, who awaited 
his appearance none too patiently. 

When Cadillac was shown into 
the presence of the great Minister, 
the salutations were politely brief. 


Wetnidntie mr 
of fies Majesly 


~~ = 


Th es hereby.com 
away dad’ 
laaxichoaa cad 
bl wo Fags 6 hall 


“T take it,” at once plunged Pontchartrain, “that you are come 
concerning the content of this letter.” 

“Not at all, My Lord. Upon quite another matter.” 

“So? Perhaps you will be brief. The day is crowded.” 

Not in the least perturbed by the brusqueness of the Minister, 
Cadillac deliberately drew from his capacious pockets a number 
of papers and selected therefrom maps showing that portion of 
New France bordering the Great Lakes. Indicating a point on 
the map now occupied by the city of Detroit, he said: 

“It is of this spot I would speak. For an unknown number 
of years, it has been the site of a very populous Indian village 
called by the Hurons ‘Karontaeu.’ 

“Located on one of the grandest rivers of the continent, a 
waterway as permanent as its mountains and with a capacity 
sufficient.to float the commerce of the world, a fort at this 
point would keep the Iroquois and English in check. The local- 
ity offers the greatest variety of peltries.” 

Selecting another paper, he quoted prices of skins: “Deer 16 
francs; elk 20; black bear 10, etc.” 

So well did Cadillac present his idea that after much time 
spent discussing details of the 
plan, said Pontchartrain : ’ 

“Tf the King approves, I & 
will give you two hundred qk 
men of different trades with 
six companies of soldiers. But 
mark you, His Majesty will 
not approve unless there is 
assurance that certain laws 
already enacted, and we hear 
but loosely enforced, are given 
especial emphasis.” 

“Meaning, Your Honor—.” 

“Meaning the edict referred 
to in this letter and another with which you are, without doubt, 
as familiar and which His Majesty is determined shall be in- 
forced—the edict touching profanity.” 

“That to my mind,” replied Cadillac, “is a moral question and 
should be left to the conscience of the subject.” 

“In this case, it is a civil law, and its violators shall be dealt 
with by the authorities as prescribed by the edict itself. I wilk 
read it to you: 

““Tt is our will and pleasure that all persons convicted of 
profane swearing or blaspheming the Name of God, The Most 
Holy Being, His Mother or the Saints, be condemned for the 
first offense to a pecuniary fine, according to their possessions 
and the enormity of the oath; then if those punished repeat 
the said oaths, for the second, third and fourth times, they shall 
be condemned to a double triple and quadruple fine, and for the 
fifth time, they shall be sent to the pillory on Sunday or other 
festival day; for the sixth time, they shall be led to the pillory 
and have the upper lip cut with a hot iron, and for the seventh 
time, they shall be led to the pillory and have the lower lip 
cut. If by reason of obstinancy and inveterate bad _ habit, 
they continue after all these punishments to utter oaths and 


(Continued on page 22) 
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“T Say, Mr. Editor”’ 


HE EDITORS of every magazine 
worthy of a place on the reading 
tables of the public should have a pur- 
pose, be it serious or otherwise, and we 
of The Magazine of Michigan have ours. 
Some months ago we decided to express 
it in the concise form of a slogan, “To 
Make a Great State Greater.” Little did 
we realize at the time what wondrous 
fruits the slogan would bring forth. The 
other day we received a letter from Mrs. 
Ella Lee Rich, of Lansing, enclosing a 
poem sent her by an eighty-year-young 
friend, Mrs. Mary De Lamarter, also of 
Lansing, to whom she had given a sub- 
scription to. The Magazine of Michigan 
for Christmas. The poem has, such a 
noble ring that we can not refrain from 
passing it on to our readers. 


“The Magazine of Michigan— 

‘To make a great state greater’— 
I pondered on this as it ran 

North of the great Equator. 


“JT thought of Cadillac and Marquette, 
Of Mackinac and the Soo, 

My ardor rises even yet 
And thrills me through and through. 


“To Governor Hull and Governor Cass 
We owe our gratitude, 

They found us in a sorry pass 
And brought us through the wood. 


**So shall I »rize this magazine 
For what it may impart 

To bolster up my flagging bean* 
And spur my ancient heart. 


**College slang for brain.’’ 


NTIRELY DIFFERENT, but with 

equally deep feeling, is the follow- 

ing letter, from Charles P. Orwick, of 

Michigan Center, giving a hermit’s ap- 

preciation of our state, and a magazine 
representing it: 

“While I was wandering in the wilds of 
our beloved state this summer I received 
several notices of a magazine of Mich- 
igan. Now after having fished and hunted 
and wandered in all of the states of the 
U. S. excepting three, I have often won- 
dered why we didn’t have such a pub- 
lication—for in no other state have I 
found a more diversified fauna and flora 
or a more widely diversified out-of-doors 
for sports; for we have the play spots 
of the congested districts and the lonely 
spots that are only visited by those who 
love nature as nature creates herself, and 
climatic range to suit any taste. Then 
why not have a periodical that will tell 
about it and why? 

“While a selfish motive would keep it 
to ourselves, a more generous disposition 
would share with others what we have 
found. For that reason I want your mag- 
azine and if in any way I can help it along 
will gladly do so. I have been an outdoor 
man all my life, having lived as a nomad 
and to a great extent have avoided the 
more settled parts and sought the pioneers 
or, as often, the places not even pene- 
trated by those seeking permanent homes. 
For, to me, where mankind enters, God 
and his handiwork are slowly crowded 
to the background. That is perhaps a 
wrong view; however, that is as I feel 
it. | 


“You are too busy in all probability to 
spend time with a hermit’s wrangle, so 
kindly let me know if this reaches you and 
enter my name as a subscriber and I will 
remit the $1.00 by return mail.” 


RS. BESSIE MAXSON, of Ojai, 

Calif., makes an interesting comment 
on “Restoring Historic Michigan,” which 
appeared in our January number: “The 
idea of building historical spots, instead 
of merely marking the site, is the thing 
that appeals to tourists and prospective 
newcomers. It’s the whole thing out 
here—old missions, fiestas, old Spanish 
homes which have to do with the early 
days. Markers alone do not create in- 
terest.” 


AUD MILLER HOFFMASTER, a 
reproduction of whose painting, 
“Solitude,” decorates the front cover of 
this number, does her work at “Dream 
Cottage Studio,” near Traverse City. She 
tells us that Michigan has been “taken” 
to a great many distant places at her ex- 
pense—for in her exhibits in New York, 
Paris and elsewhere, she presents many 
typical Michigan scenes. 

“T had a letter from a man in Tampa, 
Florida, last fall, asking me for an exhibi- 
tion of my work for the leading cities of 
Florida,” she writes. “He was taken 
seriously ill and the project was dropped. 
I am sorry; I haven’t ever exhibited in 
Florida and I’m sure an exhibit of Mich- 
igan scenes down there would do a lot of 
good. I know that my exhibit at Dallas, 
Texas, worked wonders. There were 
twenty-nine Dallas people, whom I’d met 
down there, at the Indian Trail Lodge on 
East Bay (Traverse City) at one time 
last summer. Many people have asked 
me, at my exhibits, ‘Does that country 
really look like that?’ When I told them 
it did as far as I was able to depict it, 
they would exclaim, ‘Well, I’m going up 
there for my next vacation, and many of 
them have done so.” 


O WELL DID Morgan P. Underwood, 
of Chicago, like his January copy 
(the first on a gift subscription from a 
friend in Grand Rapids) that he imme- 
diately sat down and himself made gifts 
of subscriptions to two friends in Kala- 
mazoo. A very commendable sort of 
“round robin”! 


DIRECTORY READY SOON 


For the information of our subscrib- 
ers who have been promised a copy of 
our Directory of Michigan Lakes and 
Streams in addition to the regular 


monthly numbers for 1931, we wish to 
announce that our material for this 
Directory is practically complete and 
that it will soon be in the hands of the 
printer. It will be ready for distribu- 
tion in ample time for the beginning of 
the outdoor season in the spring. 


N CLEVELAND, George N. Riddle, 

who likewise was the. recipient of a 
gift subscription, took his copy down to 
the Moose Club reading room, so all the 
“Brothers” could see it. “My mother and 
I think it is the most interesting maga- 
zine we have ever had,” he writes. 


R. C. H. LEFEVRE, a member of 

the Ed Magoon Chapter of the Izaak 
Walton League at Muskegon, calls at- 
tention to the irony of people going hun- 
gry while they could catch their own food 
from our lakes and rivers, if the law per- 
mitted. He writes: 

“My suggestion is: that our State Con- 
servation Department lift the ban, for this 
winter at least, on all species of fish found 
in the lakes of the state, for line fishing, 
other than set lines. 

“T believe a great help to our unem- 
ployed, fortunate enough to live in this 
bountiful state of ours, lies in our lakes. 

“The City of Muskegon is spending 
about $1,000 a day to clothe, feed and keep 
its needy this winter, yet we sportsmen 
are allowing game wardens to arrest men 
and boys who are trying to get this other- 
wise free food, and confiscate what fish 
they have, and then bring the ‘criminals’ 
before a judge to have them fined. What 
wonderful sports we Americans are in 
time of need! 

“About a week ago a man having five 
children and a wife to feed, not having 
had any work since last summer, decided 
to try his luck, but while said luck netted 
him thirty-one perch from White Lake, 
he was stopped, as he left the ice, by our 
local State game warden, and of course 
was informed that he had too many. His 
fish were dumped into a box in the war- 
den’s car, he was taken before the bar 
of ‘Justice, and fined. With costs he 
was set back about $16, and if it had not 
been for his good neighbor who paid the 
bill, the great State of Michigan would 
have compelled him to spend some time 
in jail. 

“T feel that we are just helping to in- 
crease the ranks of the communists, by 
refusing the manna from below, for these 
fish are just as much a Godsend as was 
the manna of the desert. 

“Now as to the absurdity of the law on 
the perch of the so-called connecting 
bodies of water. These perch are not 
local fish, except in the fall and winter, 
but we fine the poor fellow that is caught 
with more than twenty-five, during these 
months, while we allow the commercial 
fisherman to net them by the ton, during 
the spring and summer months, from the 
Great Lakes. 

“Personally, I can not do much more 
than cry with shame for our great state, 
Michigan.” 


ROM A PROMINENT WALTONIAN 

in another state, Dr. Henry Baldwin 
Ward, of the University of Illinois, comes 
the following: “I believe that The Maga- 
zine of Michigan is a valuable adjunct in 
developing the spirit of love for the out- 
doors and a desire to utilize it in a proper 
way to preserve it for future generations.” 
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Michigan’s Tax Labyrinth 


(Continued from page 13) 


taxpaying ability of Michigan citizens to- 
day is derived only to a limited extent 
from the holdings of general property. A 
large portion of it comes from wages, 
salaries, fees for professional services, and 
incomes from intangible investments. The 
exact proportion of the income of Mich- 
igan citizens which is traceable to their 
general property holdings cannot be ac- 
curately stated, but is probably less than 
30 per cent of the total. 

This naturally leads us to the conclusion 


that the general property tax must be re- 
placed to a considerable extent with rev- 
enues derived from other sources. A gen- 
eral or specialized sales tax is being ad- 
vocated quite commonly, but I fail to see 
the justice of such a proposal. It seems 
to me that it is a “poor man’s tax,” bear- 
ing down most heavily upon those with 
large families and small incomes. A 
wealthy family will consume more com- 
modities than a poor one, but their re- 
quirements for various articles are rather 
limited, and the variation in amount of 
sales tax paid will not accurately reflect 
the actual taxpaying ability of various 
individuals. The only logical sales tax 
that I can think of is the gasoline tax, 
the revenues of which are used for high- 
way purposes. The amount of gasoline 
which a motorist uses is a direct measure 
of the distance driven and the weight of 
his car, the two factors which go to de- 
termine wear and tear on the highways. 

Farmers and urban business men realize 
today as never before that’ an individual’s 
prosperity and taxpaying ability is meas- 
ured by his profits, not by his inventory 
or physical holdings. It cannot be denied 
that a carefully prepared income tax is 
the most equitable tax yet devised. It 
accurately measures the individual’s abil- 
ity to pay. It is extremely flexible from 
year to year, reflecting precisely the finan- 
cial standing of each taxpayer. An income 
tax never confiscates any man’s property. 
In lean years it does not howl like a de- 
vouring wolf at the door, as does the 
property tax. 

Not Simply More Money to Spend 

I think all persons would agree that if 
Michigan adopts a State income tax it 
should be with careful provision to insure 
that it would not be simply a source of 
more money to spend, but would provide 
for definite relief to over-burdened general 
property. 

Our economic and industrial system re- 
sults in building up vast aggregations of 
wealth in metropolitan centers. Some 
equitable and practical method must be 
devised to bring revenue from a portion 
of this taxpaying ability back to the com- 
munities which helped accumulate these 
centralizations of wealth. Some twenty 
States have State income tax laws and 
they are working out satisfactorily. The 
cost of collection is low in proportion to 
the revenue derived. 

Let us not labor under the delusion 
that a State income tax would be merely 
a means of providing some relief to rural 
taxpayers. The big majority of the real 
estate and other taxable property in Mich- 
igan is located in the cities. In times of 
depression the urban home-owners and 
industries find the property tax fully as 
burdensome as do the farmers. If Mich- 
igan is four-fifths industrial and one-fifth 
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agricultural, then equitable tax relief 
would be four times as beneficial to prop- 
erty owners of the cities as to the farms. 
The Federal income tax produces ap- 
proximately $150,000,000 annually from 
Michigan individuals and _ corporations. 
This vast amount of revenue is derived 
without confiscating any property or caus- 
ing suffering and misery. If Federal legis- 
lation could be enacted providing for the 
return of some definite proportion of the 
receipts from the income tax to the States 
from which derived it would result in the 
maximum uniformity of levy and economy 
of collection and administration. There 
would then be absolutely no tendency for 
industries to move from state to state and 
those engaged in operations in more than 
one state would find their tax payments 
reduced to a minimum of simplicity. 
When the farmer analyzes his tax re- 
ceipt he finds that the two principal items 
are schools and highways. A study of 
the total taxes levied in Michigan town- 
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ships for 1929 shows that 37.13 per cent 
was for school purposes, and approxi- 
mately 26 per cent for highway purposes. 

There is a growing conviction among 
farmers that an increased share of the 
cost of highway construction and main- 
tenance should be paid by the motorists, 
since they are the persons most directly 
benefited. This logical and equitable dis- 
tribution of highway costs is made pos- 
sible through the tax now levied on gaso- 
line sales, and through the licensing of 
motor vehicles. 


In Michigan this dual form of motor 
taxation is proving satisfactory insofar 
as the State is concerned, and in addition 
considerable revenue is diverted to county 
roads and to trunk-line streets in cities. 
However, no appreciable relief has as yet 
come back to the townships to assist the 
property owners in the construction and 
maintenance of their side roads. It is 
hard for the farmer to see the justice of 

(Continued on next page) 
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This chart shows how the tax burden falls on the rural districts. 
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Michigan’s Tax Labyrinth 
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this arrangement. He pays the full motor 
vehicle license fee, although his auto and 
his truck are unable to operate at certain 
seasons of the year because the side roads, 
which he must maintain at local expense, 
have become impassable, and he has no 
opportunity of reaching the main traveled 
arteries. In addition, poor side roads 
which he cannot afford to keep in better 
condition, cause an excessive use of gas- 
oline per mile traveled. As a result, the 
gasoline tax which he pays for the im- 
provement of the State roads is made all 
the greater through his inability to afford 
the cost of better side roads. 


ps. is encouraging to note that legisla- 
tion is now being prepared which will pro- 
vide relief out of weight and gas tax 
revenues for lightening the burden of 
maintenance of local roads. In connec- 
tion with this subject the State Commis- 
sion of Inquiry into Taxation made the 
following interesting statements: 

“The commission recommends, however, 
that for the present there be no increase 
in rates of the gasoline tax nor the weight 
tax and that very serious consideration 
be given to the advisability of distributing 
a certain further portion of those taxes 
for the relief of the present tax burden 
for township, village and city highways, 
to be expended under proper supervision. 

“Tt is further recommended that in those 
districts where there are Covert roads 
that the proceeds of such distribution be 
used first toward the relief of the exces- 
sive tax burdens caused by construction 
of such roads and that, if such action is 
taken, the tax rate for the road repair 
fund and the highway improvement fund 
in townships be limited to not to exceed 
five mills on each dollar of assessed valu- 
ation for the two funds combined.” 


Traffic Survey Will Help 


A comprehensive traffic survey is being 
carried out in Michigan, through the co- 
operation of the Federal government, and 
it will be interesting and helpfully enlight- 
ening to note the nature of the traffic on 
our State, county, and local roads. 

The second costly item appearing on 
the farmer’s tax receipt is that for schools. 
As we approach this phase of the subject 
we should first agree that education is 
not a local, but a State proposition. In- 
deed, in many of its aspects it is national 
in scope. 

In Michigan, the title “local school tax” 
is in reality a misnomer. The so-called 
local rural school is established pursuant 
to State law and operated down to the 
most minute details under State super- 
vision. Courses of study, length of school 
term, age of compulsory attendance, qual- 
ifications of teachers, minimum salaries 
of teachers, heating equipment, lighting 
and ventilating devices—all of these and 
many other items are virtually dictated 
from the State Capitol. 


Evidence is abundant that in many com- 
munities the rural school districts cannot 
meet even the lowest standards of the 
State without resorting to taxation at 
confiscatory rates. In Michigan, for the 
vear 1929, there were 333 grade school 
districts—districts without high schools— 
where the tax rate for school purposes 
alone ran from $20 to $75 per $1,000 of 
assessed valuation. These figures are 
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especially significant when it is remem- 
bered that the United States Census has 
listed Michigan among those States where 
assessed valuations are most nearly equal 
to true values. 


Farmers Feel Injustice 


Michigan farmers feel the injustice of 
an arrangement whereby the State, by 
regulatory legislation, largely determines 
the cost of rural schools, but does not 
take appropriate measures to equalize the 
resulting tax burdens. It is true that the 
State Primary School Fund does provide 
some relief to local districts, but this aid 
does not equalize the remaining burdens, 
as a rule. Being divided equally on the 
basis of the number of children of school 
age residing in the district, it does not 
give consideration to varying educational 
costs or to differences in the taxable 
wealth of the various districts. 

This is not a problem which concerns 
the farmer alone, but it is one which hits 
him on a very vulnerable spot. Educa- 
tional costs are regularly higher per unit 
of service in rural communities than in 
cities. The scattered character of the 
farm population requires either a larger 
number of teachers in proportion to the 
number of pupils, or the concentration of 
pupils from wide areas into a few central 
school plants. In the latter case there 
is a new item of cost for transportation. 
At the same time that costs are high in 
the country, the general experience is 
that the taxable wealth per child is dis- 
tinctly less in farming sections than in 
urban centers. ; 

The situation is further aggravated by 
the fact that while the rural districts bear 
an excessive expense in educating their 
children, a considerable proportion of the 
graduates of rural schools migrate to the 
centers of population when they reach a 
productive age. As the farmer sees it, 
he is over-charged in the first instance, 
and then loses most of what he paid for. 

New York stands out among the States 
which are making the most serious efforts 
to solve the farmer’s tax difficulties. The 
New York school law is of a type which 
tends to guarantee a respectable degree 
of educational opportunity for each child, 
while protecting taxpayers from excessive 
local burdens. The New York law does 
not forbid any district from spending 
such sums as it may desire for educa- 
tional purposes, but it does provide a 
reasonable sum to all districts without 
the levy of excessive taxes. 


Unable to Shift Burden 


An Educational Survey Commission, 
authorized by the last Michigan Legisla- 
ture, will have interesting recommenda- 
tions to submit to the 1931 Legislature on 
this subject, and it is my hope that their 
ideas will be constructive and practical 
and will be speedily enacted into law. 

One of the most grievous features of the 
heavy taxes borne by agriculture is that 
the farmer has no power to pass any por- 
tion of them on or shift them in any way, 
as he has so little to say concerning the 
price which he receives for the product 
of his labors. 

It should ever be remembered that the 
power to tax carries with it the power to 
destroy. It is certainly not good states- 
manship to discourage the ownership of 
farms and homes through confiscatory 
property taxes. The ownership of real 
estate is one of the most stabilizing forces 
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in society and should by all proper means 
be encouraged, not discouraged. 

The farmer has never been a com- 
munist or a socialist. To him the safety 
of property and of private ownership has 
been a sacred principle of government. 
But a man whose property is confiscated 
through excessive and unbearable taxation 
cannot be blamed for cherishing radical 
and rebellious ideas. Confiscatory tax- 
ation threatens the foundation of prop- 
erty ownership, which is the basis of our 
social order and the foundation of our 
system of government. 

The tax situation in Michigan is de- 
cidedly critical. The alarming statistics 
of soaring tax totals and mounting de- 
linquency are eloquent only when under- 
stood in terms of nathos and heart-throbs. 
There is a tragedy in every home torn 
from its owner because of his inability 
to meet the tax levy which exceeds his 
capacity to pay. This distressing condi- 
tion is unnecessary and inexcusable in a 
state which, judging from Federal income 
tax payments, is one of the most pros- 
perous in the whole Union. We farmers 
plead that Michigan’s unfair and anti- 
quated tax system be brought abreast of 
the times. It would be foolish for us even 
to consider imposing a tax svstem:on the 
urban districts that would be unfair’:‘to 
them, for we are hopelessly outnumbered 
in voting strength. We ask no special 
consideration or preferential treatment, 
but only a fair deal. 


Said Cadillac to Pontchartrain 
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blasphemies, it is our will and command 
that they have the tongue completely cut 
out so that hereafter they cannot utter 
them again.” 

La Mothe Cadillac was a courageous 
man. Restless and ambitious he wished 
to leave Mackinac, and he was aflame 
with desire for this new enterprise. He 
was ready to make any pledge a brave 
man might to forward his purpose. 

When he had. satisfied Pontchartrain 
that he would do all humanly possible to 
enforce these cherished laws of Louis 
XIV., the Minister said: 

“Well and good, Monsieur Cadillac. I 
will lay the matter before His Majesty 
for approval.” 

The King approved, and the dauntless 
adventurer was soon on his way back to 
the New World with such a commission 
as would stagger twentieth century im- 
agination—the building of a fort and the 
founding of a city free from intoxication 
and profanity. Such was the conception 
of Michigan’s metropolis. 
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A License System for Cats 


What might be called “The Confessions 
of a Cat” has been issued in the form of 
a leaflet by the Michigan Audubon So- 
ciety, which, believing that stray cats do 


-untold harm to birds, is in favor of a 


system of licensing them, similar to that 
in effect for dogs. The story told by A. 
Cat is as follows: 

“We are a numerous and valorous race 

and, true to the traditions of our an- 
cestors, we are tireless hunters of birds. 
As we are considered a necessity, most 
farms support one and generally a family 
of our kind, to say nothing of the wild 
individuals who roam the woods without 
homes. It is admitted that by our cun- 
ning methods of approach we are able to 
Secure an average of fifty birds apiece 
each year. Not so hard-a task either, 
when you consider that many of our 
prizes are the young and tender birds 
which are hardly able to fly, and in fact, 
we are frequently able to secure them 
from the nest when the mother is away 
after food. Were we able to find the 
nests of the mother birds we kill, we 
might have more delicate morsels which 
otherwise die of starvation. 
“But whether or not we are credited 
with all we do, it is a glorious record— 
nearly 2,000,000 birds in Michigan alone 
each year, and at least 100,000,000 in the 
United States. Those who know tell us 
that there is no other agency which de- 
stroys so many birds. 

“Now these birds are a murderous lot. 
The purple martin I had for breakfast ate 
2,000 mosquitoes last evening. And do 
you know, I watched that scarlet tanager 
I had for lunch eighteen minutes, and dur- 
ing that time he ate 430 gypsy moth cater- 
pillars. The rose-breasted grosbeak I 
caught yesterday in the Potato patch was 
so busy eating potato bugs that I had 
him before he knew I was near. 


Those Pestiferous Thistles 


“It is not all fun, however. The gold- 
finch, for example, is fine eating, but I 
always find him feeding upon the seeds 
of the Canadian thistle, and thistle spines 
are not nice to get into one’s paws. 

“They tell me that when the farmer 
realizes that the birds I kill have been 
saving him hundreds of dollars in the 
crops saved from weeds and insects, he 
will get rid of me, but so far I have been 
able to make him believe by the killing of 
a few rats and mice that I am worth keep- 
ing. I have my suspicions, however, that 
my day of favor is nearly past for he is 
learning that the hawks and owls which 
he now considers his enemies, because 
they occasionally catch his chickens, are 
really catching more rats and mice than 
I am. He will soon learn to know and 
destroy the Cooper and_ sharp-skinned 
hawk and the great horned owl, which do 
most of the chicken catching, and spare 
the others to catch his rats and mice. 
~ “There is also an activity among city 
folks of which I am fearful. I was visit- 
ing my friend Alice the other day, when 
the doctor came to see her. He said she 
had scarlet fever. When he saw me he 
was nearly frantic and sent someone to 
the phone. You see he is a member of 
the board of health, and they are trying 
to make a record for a healthy city. He 
said it was almost certain that I would 
carry disease into the family where I live 
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and went on to say that most all of what 
he called ‘germ’ diseases are carried by 
cats. He also said that about nine out of 
ten of my kind are more or less infected 
with tuberculosis, and something about 


the danger of cats eating rats which have’ 


the bubonic plague, but before the story 
was finished a man came with a wagon 
marked ‘Poundmaster’ and took me away. 
I am afraid that when people learn these 
things we shall all lose our places as 
household pets for the children to fondle. 


“Owing to the unpleasant notoriety 
brought to our race by the Audubon and 
Tuberculosis societies and the boards of 
health, I see no chance for us unless our 
owners make provision for our safety in 
a license system the same as they do our 
dog neighbors. It would be hard not to 
be allowed to catch birds but we would 
be protected from our diseased, mangy 
brothers and sisters, and really it is not 
pleasant to live in a family which does 
not care enough for one to pay a license 
fee. Such people even forget to feed us 
part of the time.” 


Outdoor Michigan 
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had sought to escape. In this way, Seton 
could reconstruct the whole drama of na- 
ture, although he had seen neither rabbit 
nor owl. The tracks and a few bits of 
evidence enabled him to understand what 
had been going on. 

You may not be as fortunate as Mr. 
Seton to find a complete story of a nature 
tragedy, but you can always discover 
something new on the trail of an animal. 
Last winter, when an inch of soft snow 
covered an icy crust beneath and food was 
very scarce, I followed some rabbit tracks, 
which led to a growth of shrub trees with 
tender bark. The bark was completely 
chewed away, down to the heart-wood, 
and I was interested to learn that rabbits 
resorted to bark when they are really 
hungry. 

Nearby was a sight even more interesting. 
A whole network of squirrel tracks finally 
brought me to a little pile of acorn shells, 
right on top of the snow, while alongside 


was a hole over a foot deep, which the | 


squirrel had dug to find his autumn cache. 
How the squirrel knows exactly where to 
dig for the nuts which he hides away in 
the autumn is really a mystery. In this 
case, the surface of the snow was un- 
broken, and no tell-tale sign was there 
to mark the spot. 

In your hikes in the woods, you will 
discover many nervous, sharp trails of 
squirrels, but you will see few squirrels. 
The tame city varieties are constantly 
abroad on bright sunny days, but the 
woods-squirrels are more apt to keep in 
hiding. Both red and gray squirrels are 
more or less active in winter. Their 
homes are in the trunks of old birches or 
maples, or in nests, built high in the tree 
tops. Old woodsmen like to say that 
squirrels never build in the tree tops un- 
less in anticipation of a mild winter, but 
when it comes to being a weather prophet, 
the gray squirrel is not a bit more re- 
liable than the old almanac. 

If you should happen to find a track 
about a third larger than that of a gray 
squirrel, going along in a straight line, 
betraying neither haste nor speed, you 
may be quite sure that a skunk has made 


it. The skunk really belongs to the clan 
of winter sleepers, but he awakens early, 
and on a sunny day in February he stirs 
about after his six weeks’ sleep. There 
is no such word as hurry in a skunk’s 
dictionary, nor need there be, for he is 
well protected by his pungent scent- 
weapon which is always loaded. Should 
you actually run across a skunk, you will 
discover that he will make little effort 
to get out of the way. Treat him with 
respect, and he will never belabor you 
with his spray. It is interesting to observe 
that the smell of the skunk, while un- 
pleasant, is far from being the sickening 
sort associated with disease or putrefac- 
tion. The smell is a living smell, and 
John Burroughs even claims that a good 
smeller may enjoy the refined intensity 
of it. Says he: “It approaches the sub- 
lime—it makes the nose tingle.” 


This story would not be complete with- 
out mentioning the red fox—for Reynard 
is still quite common in Michigan, in spite 
of the law which permits him to be taken 
at any time during the year. There is no 
mistaking the fox track for that of a little 
dog. All his wildness, agility and cunning 
are represented in his step. Noted for 
its narrowness, the fox track, due to the 
fact that the feet are set nearly in one 
straight line, signifies speed. The fox 
track may be full of surprises, particularly 
if it is one made by a hungry fox. One 
may then discover much of the cunning 
of Reynard as he searches about in search 
of a tender morsel, and if you will com- 
bine a bit of imagination with keen ob- 
servation, you may reconstruct the story 
of Sir Reynard and his travels and find 
them full of exciting happenings. 


Snow Pictures Depend on Shadows 


You will find additional fun in your 
winter hikes if you will record your dis- 
coveries with a camera. But in using your 
camera on animal tracks, be prepared for 
a disappointment. Tracks which appear 
perfectly clear to the eye may be almost 
absent on your film, and you wonder 
where the trouble is. To record the 
snow-track on your film, you must de- 
pend entirely upon shadows. For that 
reason, the most successful pictures are 
taken about an hour before sunset on a 
clear day, when the shadows are long. 
It is almost impossible to get clear sharp 
snow-track pictures without sunshine. Be- 
cause shadows on the snow are often of 
the blue variety, rather invisible to the 
eye, the use of panchromatic film is a help 
in obtaining detailed pictures. This is 
true not alone of track pictures, but of all 
snow pictures. A pure white field of snow 
may be beautiful to the eye, but if you 
would record this field in all its purity, 
send your friend up ahead to break a 


trail across it. 


Heads of two buck deer, their antlers 
firmly interlocked were found by Frank 
Knowles, Ludington, conservation officer, 
in the woods of Mason County. The deer 
had apparently starved to death when 
they were unable to untangle their ant- 
lers following a fight. 


Instances of bucks locking their horns 
during fights are relatively common in 
Michigan. A year ago a game refuge. 
keeper found two bucks in this condition, 
but saved the lives of the animals by 
breaking the antlers with a club. 


State Planning for Michigan 
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for both land planes and sea planes. Then 
when a city wanted airport advice, the 
advising commission could say, “You need 
a large airport of a ‘certain ‘definite type 
because you are located at the junction of 
a national airway and a very important 
state air route,” or “You should develop 
an airport only sufficiently large to serve 
your local needs because you are not on 
any of the main, important air routes of 
the state.” Such a plan would encourage 
and stimulate the development of airports 
which were strategically located and would 
prevent the unwise expenditure of hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars on airports 
that serve only local and very limited 
functions. 


There are grave dangers in relying on 
a plan of the future airways unless they 
have been very carefully and scientifically 
determined. It is not enough to draw 
straight lines on a plan between popula- 
tion centers and call these airways. Their 
location needs to be studied in relation 
to national air routes, existing and pro- 
posed, in relation to all the other na- 
tional and state transportation systems, 
in relation to industrial and population 
trends, and then in detail in relation to 


the topography. The location of an air- 
Way is in many respects as much a 
ground problem as is the location of a 
highway; and once an airway has been 
established and equipped, it is practically 
as permanently fixed. In the aviation of 
the future we can be fairly certain that 
planes will not fly haphazardly over the 
country as they do, more or less, at the 


present time but that they will follow 


definitely marked and equipped air lanes. 
Waterway Will Bring Problems 


The completion of the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence Waterway will bring with it 
problems of port and harbor development 
and of highway and railway connections 
with the interior of the state which must 
be solved if Michigan is to take full ad- 
vantage of the opportunities which this 
new trade connection with the world will 
provide. These are problems of state de- 
velopment which are too large and too 
far-reaching to be solved by the indi- 
vidual port cities of the state. 


The proper location and distribution of 
state institutions is another problem which 
state planning can help to solve. In many 
states the location of these institutions 
is determined by political string pulling— 
a method which enables the politically 
strong communities to seize the “plums” 
while the politically weak ones are saddled 
with the “lemons.” This is of course un- 
just to both the communities and the in- 
stitutions. The ideal method is to locate 
these institutions in accordance with plan- 
ning principles so that each is placed in 
the location which is best from the stand- 
point of the institution, itself, and of the 
state as a whole. 


A study of the past, present, and prob- 
able future location of industries would 
bring to light definite trends of industrial 
development. Are there natural indus- 
trial areas in Michigan or areas of nat- 
ural resources which have not been de- 
veloped because of a lack of highways, 
adequate power supply, or suitable rail- 
way facilities? The report of such an 
industrial study, made as part of a state 
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plan, and definitely tied in with the plan- 
ning of the other features of the state 
would be of real value to industries which 
are on the point of expanding or of seek- 
ing a new location. 


Making the best possible use of each 
piece of land is the ultimate goal of state 
planning. Everyone recognizes that it is 
the height of folly to waste the man 
power of the state raising poor wheat 
that isn’t. needed on land that won’t raise 
good crops of wheat, but will raise trees 
that are needed. When the farmers of 
the world are suffering -from an _ over- 
production of agricultural products, the 
sensible step is to retain for the growing 
of food only the best agricultural lands 
on which food can be produced at a 
profit, devoting sub-marginal agricultural 
lands to the growing of trees and the pro- 
vision of really profitable recreational 
facilities. The first step in the solution 
of this problem is already being taken. 
It is the soil inventory being obtained 
through the Land Economic Survey. This 
survey is providing a valuable and almost 
indispensable basis for a future state plan. 
The work should be encouraged and 
facilitated in every possible manner so 
that the soil types, crop data, and other 
information may be mapped for the entire 
state. But an inventory is not a plan. 
The next step will.be for soil, crop, for- 
estry and tax experts, sociologists, recre- 
ation leaders, and others to get together, 
plan the most desirable land utilization, 
and suggest ways and means for bringing 
it about. Their findings, incorporated in 
a guiding plan, will point the way to a 
state of more prosperous and contented 
people. 


These are but a few illustrations of the 
advantages that might result from state 
planning for Michigan. How might such 
a plan be prepared? 


For reasons both practical and expedi- 
ent state planning should not duplicate 
nor interfere with the operations of exist- 
ing planning bodies. Both are necessary 
—the one, to plan the year-by-year de- 
velopment and the other, to co-ordinate 
the various plans and take the long look 
ahead. In fact, the ideal method is prob- 
ably to have the _ existing planning 


agencies prepare the lion’s share of the 


state plan. For instance, why should the 
state bring in expert highway engineers 
to prepare a state plan of highways when 
there are in the state highway depart- 
ment engineers of proved ability? 
same thing applies to the planning of state 
parks, state forests, and so on. 


All Should Confer Together 


The better method is to invite each of 
these divisions to gather about a table 
and to ask the highway department to 
prepare the plan of future state high- 
ways, the park authorities the park plan, 
and so on, and let the functions of a 
state planning commission be to unite 
these plans, iron out conflicts, and supply 
the missing portions. 


No specific powers are needed to assure 
the carrying out of a plan prepared in 
this manner, for the men who make the 
plan are the ones who sooner or later 
will translate it into actual accomplish- 
ments. <A _ well-thought-out and _ logical 
plan needs few legal defenses—especially 
when departures from it by one group 
would raise howls of deterring protests 
from all the other groups who are carry- 


the 
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ing out improvements in accordance with 
the plan and would be injured by any 
serious departures from it. Every single 
improvement made in accordance with the 
plan nails it down a little more firmly. 


Someone has well said that people often 
recall the days of old and marvel at the 
changes and improvements made in the 
last fifty years but they all too seldom 
look ahead fifty years and marvel at the 
possible advances that may be made in 
the future. 

“Today is that tomorrow of which yes- 
terday we hoped so much. If tomorrow 
we would not again be disappointed, we 


must act today.” 


Getting to the Bottom of Conservation 


(Continued from page 5) 


of wild cover which exists in good farm- 
ing land over many millions of acres of 
this state. The map, originally drawn on 
a scale of four inches to the mile, con- 
tains so much detail that it was necessary 
to use symbols to indicate crops, fields and 
natural growth. Explanation of some of 
the symbols shown in the illustration are 
as follows: Farm fields—“w,” wheat; “c,” 


corn: "Tel 2 tunothy...and. = claver:< “np.” 
pasture; “pp,” permanent pasture. For 
timber—‘A1-6-9” means oak, hickory, elm, 


basswood, white ash and cherry, six to 
nine inches thick, breast-high. Swamp 
and semi-swamp timber associations are 
shown as “Bl” to “B4.” “B1” includes, elm, 
ash, silver maple, swamp white oak, aspen 
and tamarack. The “D’s” indicate shrub 
brush associations; “D1” meaning wil- 
low, aspen, birch and sedges; while “D3” 
means aspen, e!m, osier, button brush and 
sedges, the latter in small pot hole ponds. 
“M’s” signify marsh growth. Wavy lines 
along roads and around fields indicate 
various kinds of brush and vines. 

By studying the map it is possible to 
obtain a bird’s-eye view of a large region 


much more comprehensively than is pos- 


sible by cruising. Also, with this map it 
is possible to plan habitat improvements 
with facility. The map tells graphically 
the condition of the habitat as it is en- 
countered by wild life. With it a botanist 
or zoologist can discern many life-history 
needs of various species. 5 

Cover improvements, such as strips of 
corn and buckwheat beside swales and 
along the edges of woods and fences for 
winter feed, can be laid out in ways to 
balance up the remaining natural food 
supply quantitatively and qualitatively. 
Likewise, provision of nesting cover by 
fencing off corners of pastures and woods 
can be planned with respect to the move- 
ments of birds by months. It is claimed 
that by proper cover planning upland 
game birds can be increased in large 
numbers through natural propagation and 
held upon an area as small as one sec- 
tion year in and year out. Such manage- 
ment could never be accomplished by 
merely turning birds loose to shift for 
themselves. 

The increase expected from natural 
propagation as a result of habitat im- 
provement will make excellent hunting. 
And, artificial propagation can be prac- 
ticed in conjunction with cover improve- 
ments as a way to bring about a quick 
increase. A full stocking of a maximum 
amount of pheasants can be brought about 
in a single season. With game in such 
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quantities a large annual harvest can be 
taken, without impairing the breeding 
stock. Nimrods have much to hope from 
this demonstration and extension of this 
project to other localities. It means much 
long season hunting for larger numbers 
of hunters. This combination of natural 
and artificial propagation can be carried 
on under the present shooting preserve 
law which is being. thoughtlessly con- 
demned by many well meaning persons. 
If similar projects were started in every 
locality in the farm game belt, probably 
twice as many small game hunters could 
enjoy the sports of the field each fall for 
thirty to sixty days, at low cost. Cover 
management and bird raising can be car- 
ried on co-operatively by groups of hunt- 
ers and farmers to the mutual advantage 
of each. The verbal defenders of the 
nimrods’ “rights” have so far been unable 
or unwilling to believe that all this is pos- 
sible. The Williamston project has been 
characterized by certain influential and 
bitter opponents of the shooting preserve 
law as a “smoke screen” to hide a plot to 
steal the “free American hunting system” 
from the “one-gallus” hunters of this state. 
Such critics ought to admit, in any case, 
that if it is a smoke screen it is a rather 
elaborate one. 

In presenting the project plan to the 
farmers’ organization on September 20 
last year, the League offered, on guaran- 
tees made by President Harper, to pay 
farmers for plantings to balance up natural 
food and shelter cover. The cost of man- 
agement, which would ordinarily be borne 
by hunters or other persons not resident 
upon the farms, is being carried under 
this special arrangement in order to work 
out the technique of management and 
demonstrate its possibilities. 


A Spring Planting Program 


Plans are being drawn up now for a 
spring planting program, and for fencing 
to improve nesting conditions. Meetings 
are being held evenings in farm homes, at 
which the landholders residing in a sec- 
tion are being asked to pass on cover im- 
provement plans for their section. Other 
landholders are being interviewed individ- 
ually. A two-phase plan of operation is 
being worked out, one on an intensive and 
one on an extensive basis. 

As many as four test areas are being 
chosen, each a square mile or more in 
size, in which model plans of management 
will be attempted, with the maximum num- 
ber of connected improvements, whole 
sections being treated as management 
units. Landholders will of course have 
the final word about how many and what 
kind of installations are made. The in- 
stallations will be planned to. work no 
interference with normal farm operations. 

To work out intensive plans for the 
thirty-six sections in the township the 
first year would hardly be feasible. Never- 
theless, it is desirable to have cover in- 
stallations made generally throughout the 
township. Installations made on the ex- 
tensive basis will of necessity have to be 
placed without special regard to a terri- 
torial plan, and will be made principally 
in view of feeding needs of wild life of 
various kinds. Cover improvements for 
game birds will also serve the needs of 
migratory and non-migratory song birds 
and other species. No particular atten- 
tion is being paid to predatory birds and 
animals at this time, inasmuch as the 
game birds will not generally be con- 
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centrated in large numbers in small areas. 
A minimum amount of trouble from pred- 
ators is expected in cover management. 
However, need for such control may arise 
in sections where game birds are to be 
artificially propagated. 


It is planned to artificially propagate 
and release pheasants in at least one test 
area in connection with cover manage- 
ment. On this test area the usual game- 
farm method of working with species and 
their artificial propagation will be merged 
with the method of working with cover 
and aids to natural propagation. This test 
will hold much interest for local groups, 
as it promises a quick and satisfactory 
low-cost way to re-establish an abundant 
upland game bird supply in almost any 
locality. 


Dog Helps in Bird Census 


Dr. H. M. Wight, associate professor of 
forest zoology in the School of Forestry 
and Conservation at the University of 
Michigan, Michigan’s foremost pheasant 
authority, who has conducted an intensive 
pheasant investigation for the Conserva- 
tion Department for the last three years 
near Northville in Wayne County, has de- 
veloped a technique for taking wild-life 
census by use of a bird dog, especially 
trained to put up game birds for the 
enumerator to count. 

Dr. Wight is in charge of pheasant 
cover planning and is the pheasant life- 
history authority for both the intensive 
and extensive management programs. He 
has found that pheasants seek a different 
type of cover each season of the year. 
Cover additions on model areas are de- 
signed to suit these seasonal movements. 

Frequent checks will be made to meas- 
ure results. In order to assure accuracy 
of check-up, grounds similar to each test 
area have been selected outside of the 
township having equal game _ carrying 
capacity but in which no management is 
practiced. These check areas will be “cen- 
sused” by Dr. Wight after each census of 
test areas. No complete count over the 
whole township will be attempted this 
year, but statistical information of various 
kinds will be collected and correlated. 


Harper Establishes Fellowships 


Along with practical management meth- 
ods a study is being conducted of food 
habits of game birds with a view to deter- 
mining first the number of birds that can 
live on a given amount of natural food, 
and to determine the abundance of food 
by months. An annual fellowship, held 
by P. D. Dalke of the School of Forestry 
and Conservation, University of Michigan, 
has been established by Mr. Harper for 
the purpose. Mr. Dalke is engaged part 
time on this work now and will give his 
entire time to it after July 1 for a year. 
A second feilowship for study of the eco- 


nomic relationships of wild life to agricul-- 


ture has been set up by Mr. Harper at 
Michigan State College. This position is 
expected to be filled by July 1. This work 
is scheduled to run for two years. 

This man will check up on crop dam- 
ages by pheasants and other species and 
will observe wild-life habits with a view 
to determining under what conditions 
abundant wild life is an economic asset or 
a liability for farmers. One problem is 
to find out at what point if any, increase 
of pheasants becomes detrimental to nor- 
mal agriculture. Thus it may be that 100 
pheasants per square mile of good cover 
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country would be an asset, that.the num- 
ber could be doubled without interfering 
with field crops, but that 500 pheasants 
would be a nuisance. Or, it may be found 
that other insect-eating birds would in- 
crease in cover sufficient for so many 
pheasants to the point that they would 
keep injurious insects down and_ thus 
make the wild life aggregate an asset. 
Possibly ways of feeding and watering 
can be devised to off-set damage. It is 
expected farmers and sportsmen will fin- 
ally get the authentic information ‘on this 
subject, as a result of this project. 

If wild life is an indirect economic as- 
set in farming, that fact should make the 
way easier for hunters, who will event- 
ually be called upon to pay for re-estab- 
lishing and maintaining an abundant game 
bird supply, if such development occurs 
generally over the state. 

An extensive winter feeding program is 
being carried on over the township at 
present under direction of. G. W. Bradt, 
of Michigan State College, with the assist- 
ance of Harold G. King, president of 
the farmers’ organization. More than 
seventy stations have been set up. Ac- 
cording to Seth Gordon, lately chairman 
of the project committee and director of 
conservation for the Izaak Walton League 
of America, now president of the Amer- 
ican Game Protective Association, the 
League and Williamston farmers hold the 
record for the United States, this being 
the most intensive winter feeding program 
ever carried on over such a large area by 
co-operating agencies. 


Bird Banding Methods Used 


An interesting study in the neighbor- 
hood movements of non-migratory game 
birds is being carried on by J. W. Stack, 
of Michigan State College, who is secre- 
tary of the Inland Bird Banding Associa- 
tion and president of the Wilson Ornithol- 
ogical Society. Sex ratios and ages will 
be studied in this connection. Colored, 
visible bands are being used. 

Dr. E. C. O’Roke, of the University 
of Michigan, is in charge of disease studies 
for the project, and it is expected his 
work will reveal some valuable informa- 
tion. 

The next development scheduled is ex- 
tension of the project to other localities 
in the state, in order to bring about a 
rapid and widespread re-establishment of 
wild life over the 10,000,000 acres of farm 
land, for the benefit and enjoyment of 
farmers, sportsmen and nature lovers. 


The Michigan University of the Air is 
offering five half-hour lessons in the play- 
ing of all band instruments (except drums) 
beginning Monday, February 16, at 2 p. 
m., Eastern Standard Time, and continu- 
ing each Monday at the same _ hour 
through March 16. The lessons, broadcast 
over Station WJR, Detroit, will be given 
by Dr. Joseph E. Maddy, Professor of © 
Music at the University of Michigan and 
Conductor of the National High School 
Orchestra. : 

Instruction is to be given each Monday 
in the following instruments: Flute, pic- 
colo, clarinet, oboe, bassoon, saxophone, 
cornet, trumpet, fluegel horn, mellophone, 
alto, French horn, trombone, baritone, 
euphonium, tuba and Sousaphone. 


Very Obliging Barber—And would you 
like me to sharpen the pencil behind your 
ear, sir? 


Working Rivers of Michigan 


(Continued from page 7) 


mately 520 feet. Yet despite these com- 
mon general items of description, the 
streams vary widely in their respective 
water power characteristics. 

The St. Joseph is the strongest as a 
power stream. It is about 160 miles long. 
Considerable of its drop is in the lower 
sections after its volume has been swollen 
by the contributions of such tributaries 
as the Portage, the Prairie, the Fawn and 
the Pigeon Rivers. In these lower sec- 
tions, the St. Joseph, passing out of the 
prairies of St. Joseph County, is deflected 
southwestward by the hills of Cass County 
and enters a narrow, high-banked valley. 
These same hills cause it to loop for a 
few miles into Indiana. On the Indiana 
loop are two water power developments 
that give the Hoosier State almost as 
much power from the stream as is gener- 
ated along its far greater length in Mich- 
igan. 

Altogether there are a dozen _ hydro- 
electric plants on the main stream and 
tributaries in Michigan and two in In- 
diana. Their water wheel capacities ag- 
gregate close to 24,000 horsepower in 
Michigan and 18,600 horsepower in In- 
diana. 

Grand River, which drops about. the 
same height as the St. Joseph on its way 
to Lake Michigan, spreads this drop over 
almost twice the distance. The main 
stream is about 300 miles long. It flows 
north to Lansing, and northwest to Ionia 
before turning definitely toward its mouth 
at Grand Haven. In its long meanderings, 
the Grand dissipates its strength. While 
its volume is greater than that of the St. 
Joseph, it produces less power. Indeed 
in this respect the Grand is exceeded by 
its own tributaries. On the main stream 
are installed hydro-turbines with a total 
capacity of 7,/50 horsepower, while on the 
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tributaries are installed capacities which 
aggregate 9,750 horsepower. This gives 
the Grand system a total installed hydro- 
turbine capacity of 17,500 horsepower, as 
compared to the St. Joseph’s 42,600 horse- 
power. 

The Thornapple, largest of the Grand’s 
tributaries, concentrates within a few 
miles its drop of 300 feet from the hills 
of Barry county. Hence its relatively 
large power. It has installed hydro-tur- 
bine capacities of 5,166 horsepower. 

The Kalamazoo River, flowing between 
the St. Joseph and the Grand, has the 
shortest course of the three, about 125 
miles. It spreads its drop of 520 feet 
fairly evenly over this distance and its 
volume is not great. Hence it ranks be- 
low the St. Joseph River and the Grand 
system as a power producer. It has de- 
veloped hydro-turbine capacities of 9,317 
horsepower, practically all on the main 
stream. 


Washtenaw Hills Yield Power 

The Raisin River, flowing from the Irish 
Hills region to Lake Erie, descending 430 
feet in eighty miles, has the largest part 
of its drop in its higher altitudes where 
main stream and tributaries are small. In 
the section where it is largest, it runs 
through flat country. Hence its water 
turbine capacities are small, totalling 
around 850 horsepower. 

The Huron, rising among the Oakland 
and Livingston hills, and also flowing to 
Lake Erie, has about the same length, 
eighty miles, and drops about the same 
distance. The greater part of the drop, 
however, is concentrated in the section 
where the stream in practically full volume 
flows out of the Washtenaw hills. Here 
it is harnessed by a series of dams, with 
aggregate hydro-turbine capacities of 11,- 
987 horsepower. 

The most important water power re- 
sources of the Lower Peninsula are found 
above the Saginaw-Grand _ lepression. 


The Cooke Dam, on the Au Sable River. 
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Here are ridges of hills mounting higher 
and higher to the central plateau known 
as the Northern Uplands. Ridges and 
Uplands form a divide running approxi- 
mately up the center of the peninsula 
from Mecosta County nearly to the Straits. 
of Mackinac. Streams on the west side 
of the divide run to Lake Michigan; those 
on the east side run to Lake Huron. 

The Northern Uplands and their off- 
shoots have elevations mounting from 
1,300 feet near Gaylord and Otsego Lake, 
and even to 1,700 feet near the juncture 
of Wexford, Missaukee, and Osceola 
counties. 

The higher altitudes of the Northern 
Uplands and the sharper drops of their 
rivers to the levels of Lake Michigan and 
Lake Huron create water power condi- 
tions far more favorable than those found 
in the Southern Highlands. Heads range 
up to a maximum of 100 feet with an 
average around twenty-eight feet. 

The Muskegon, largest of the northern 
rivers, drops nearly 600 feet in its 150-mile 
course to Lake Michigan. Much of the 
drop is concentrated between Big Rapids 
and Newaygo where the river runs 
through a narrow, high-banked valley. 
Here the stream is harnessed by a series 
of dams—Big Rapids, Rogers, Hardy, 
Croton and Newaygo. The largest of 
these and the largest in the state is the 
new Hardy dam, which backs the river 
up for eighteen miles and creates a head 
of 100 feet, the highest in the Lower 
Peninsula. 

Lakes Form Headwaters Reservoirs 


Muskegon River rises in Higgins Lake, 
elevation 1,160 feet above sea level. Trib- 
utary streams rise at elevations of 1,200 
to 1,300 feet. Important lakes that act 
as headwaters reservoirs and help to 
equalize the flow of the Muskegon are 
Houghton, Higgins, Missaukee, Mitchell, 
and Cadillac. 

Hydro-turbine capacities installed on 
Muskegon River total 64,062 horsepower, 
including the new Hardy station. 

The Manistee River rises in the Up- 
lands to the north of the Muskegon River. 
Highest points in its watershed are around 
1,600 feet, and eighty per cent of the 
watershed is above 1,000 feet in elevation. 
Streams which contribute to it rise at 
elevations of 1,200 to 1,300 feet. Among 
its headwaters lakes are Lake Margrethe, 
near Grayling, elevation 1,130 feet; Man- 
istee Lake, elevation 1,185 feet; and 
Crooked Lake, elevation 1,240 feet. 

The Manistee drops 620 feet on its 110 
mile rush to Lake Michigan. ‘Its valley 
is at times as narrow as a gorge. Two 
power dams harness the Manistee, each 
with a hydro-turbine capacity of 24,000 
horsepower—which is exceeded in the 
Lower Peninsula only by the 40,000 horse- 
power capacity of the new Hardy station. 
Hodenpyl Dam has the second highest 
head below the Straits of Mackinac, sixty- 


‘seven and one-half feet, and Junction 


Dam has the third highest, fifty-six feet. 

The Au Sable rises just over the tip of 
the divide from the Manistee and Mus- 
kegon, its western headwater streams be- 
ing close neighbors to the eastern tribu- 
taries of the Lake Michigan rivers. The 
Au Sable has sources at elevations be- 
tween 1,200 and 1,400 feet above sea level. 
Among its headwaters lakes are Otsego 
Lake, altitude 1,270 feet; St. Helen’s Lake, 
1,150 feet; and Twin Lakes, altitude 1,210 
feet. 
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The Au Sable drops about 650 feet on 
its 100-mile run to Lake Huron. Six 
hydro-electric stations with a combined 
capacity of 54,910 horsepower harness it. 
Their power heads range from twenty- 
seven feet to thirty-nine feet. 

The Muskegon, Manistee, and Au Sable 
flow through the typical cut-over pine- 
lands of the north. They have no local 
markets to consume their electric product. 
The power they generate is carried by 
long transmission lines to serve the busy 
industrial and agricultural sections below 
the Muskegon-Bay City line, where the 
bulk of Michigan’s population and busi- 
ness activity is concentrated. 

Accompanied Industrial Growth 

Development of the water powers of 
the North to serve the urgent needs of 
the rapidly developing southern counties 
at a time when the lower part of Mich- 
igan was the fastest growing industrial 
section in the United States began about 
1906. It was made possible by high ten- 
sion transmission of electricity—an ad- 
vancement in which Michigan pioneered. 
The Consumers Power Company line from 
Croton Dam to Grand Rapids, built in 
1907, wes the first 110,000-volt line in the 
world. The line from the Au Sable River 
to Owosso completed in 1912, was the first 
140,000 volt line. 

The Tittabawassee river and its tribu- 
taries swell the amount of current sup- 
plied by the northern country to the more 
heavily settled south. Upon them are in- 
stalled hydro-turbine capacities aggregat- 
ing 21,048 horsepower. 

Local electric power needs in the North 
are served by other streams flowing from 
the hill country. Thus Alpena gets its 
supply from Thunder Bay River, Onaway 
from Black River, Petoskey from Bear 
River, Charlevoix from _ Intermediate 
River, Bellaire from Cedar Creek, Trav- 
erse City from Boardman River, Frank- 
fort from the Betsie, and Hart from the 
Pentwater. 

The Michigan Public Service Company, 
operating in an extended territory along 
the Lake Michigan coast from Whitehall 
to Mackinaw City, across to Cheboygan, 
and down the divide to Gaylord and 
Grayling, has thirteen hydro-electric sta- 
tions located along its lines on both sides 
of the central watershed. 

The Lower Peninsula above the Mus- 
kegon-Bay City line has a total installed 
hydro-turbine capacity of 212,462 horse- 
power, more than enough for its own 
needs, but far, far short of the needs of 
the Lower Peninsula as a whole. The de- 
mands of the southern section for re- 
liable, abundant, elastic power are so 
great that steam turbines must of neces- 


sity bear the brunt of the work of sup- 


plying them. 
Power Development Slows Up 
Water power development in the Lower 
Peninsula, so far as large projects are 


concerned, has come to a hesitation period, 


if not to a definite halting point. This 
is due to two causes: 

First, the sites that could be most easily 
and most economically utilized have al- 
ready been developed. 

Second, the cost of hydro-turbine plants 
in Michigan per kilowatt of capacity has 
been steadily mounting; the cost of steam- 
turbine plants per kilowatt of capacity 
has been as steadily going down. The 
investment in -hydro-turbine plants and 
in transmission lines and other equipment 
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necessary to get the product to market 
is so much greater than the investment in 
steam plants close to the power markets 
that the interest cost may, in some cases, 
offset the coal cost of steam-turbine gen- 
eration. 

Hydro-turbine investment costs in the 
Lower Peninsula include besides generat- 
ing equipment, the building of dams, the 
installing of hydro-turbine capacities that 
can be used only part of the time, the 
buying of flowage rights, the purchase of 


rights of way for transmission lines, the. 


construction of transmission lines, often 
for great distances, the erection of. sub- 
stations, and the providing of fuel gen- 
erating reserves to take up the load when 
water power fails. So large are these 
investment costs that it is doubtful if 
the faraway sites of the North that are 
technically feasible of development will 
become economically worth utilizing un- 
less new power markets are developed 
close at hand. 


Steam Turbines Gain 

Entering into the matter is the increas- 
ing efficiency of steam turbine plants. In 
1912, when water power development was 
getting in motion in a big way in Mich- 
igan, the average coal consumption in 
the steam electric generating plants of 
the United States was 44 pounds per 
kilowatt hour of production. Last year, 
1930, the average consumption of coal in 
the steam-turbine plants of Michigan was 
1.3 pounds per kilowatt hour. Whereas 
last year the hydro-electric plants of the 
state saved. 635,000 tons of coal in provid- 
ing Michigan’s electric power supply, the 
saving on the 1912 basis of 4.4 pounds of 
coal per kilowatt hour would have been 
more than 2,000,000 tons of coal. These 
figures tell their own story as regards 
the changing relationship between steam 
generation and hydro generation. 

Michigan may well say of its Lower 
Peninsula rivers: “Well done thou good 


and faithful servants,’ but whether it will 


see fit to place greater burdens upon 
them only time can tell. 


— 


25 Years of Rural Progress 
(Continued from page 17) 


be given in the forenoon by national lead- 
ers in the rural life field—one of them 
being Dr. C. J. Galpin, director of popu- 
lation studies for the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture, who will speak 
on “My Philosophy of Rural Life.” In 
the afternoon, following the picnic dinner 


and a short concert by the Teachers Col-~ 


lege Choir, an address will be made by 

Mrs. Charles W. Sewell, of the American 

Farm Bureau Federation, and the twenty- 

fifth annual Rural Progress. Lecture will 

a ae by the famous sculptor, Lorado 
alt. 

Students and teachers in the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education have planned 
and carried out the organization and man- 
agement of Rural Progress Day. There 
has always been the fullest support and 
co-operation by all concerned, both within 
and without the institution. By such 
mutual interest and mutual effort, stu- 
dents, and possibly others, may learn the 
largest social lesson. This is it: Active 
good will is the soul of society. Possibly 
the attempt to teach the lesson is the 
major justification for all the investment 
of money and effort that twenty-five An- 
nual Rural Progress Days have utilized. 
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When Michigan “Fought” Ohio 


(Continued from page 9) 


General and staff returned to their 
quarters and company inspection occupied 
the infantry for more than an hour. At 
length they were dismissed and, in a few 
minutes, a shout went up from the com- 
pany stationed on the northeast side of 
the square. : 

“Here comes the Governor! Hurray 

“Who's he got with him?” 

“Them’s the Brady regiment from De- 
troit. Hurray! Hurray!” 

Quickly the bugler sounded the assem- 
bly call again, and an orderly went to 
fetch General Brown. 

In a few moments a stifling cloud of 
dust came rolling into the square, choking 
the men, but no one seemed to mind it 
and Governor Mason rode up to the field 
headquarters on his white horse, at the 
front of an imposing array of smartly- 
dressed soldiers, three colonels forming his 
immediate staff. He saluted the troops 
drawn up at attention, dismounted and, 
accompanied by General Brown and the 
two staffs, entered the City Hall. 

“At ease, men,” bawled the captain of 
each company. 

“Say, what do you think of the Gov- 
ernor, ain't he sort of young?” drawled 
one private in the rear rank of the Eighth 
Regiment. 

“You're no old she-bear yourself, Amos,” 
snickered the sergeant. 

Comments on the appearance and prob- 
able capabilities of the young governor 
flew thick and fast. Many were seeing 
him for the first time and they thought 
he might be leading them on a_ wild- 
goose chase. Others were of the opinion 
that “Young Steve” was a match for the 
whole state of Ohio, with the members 
of Congress and the President thrown in. 

“He’s got a head on his shoulders, that 
young’un,” was the final verdict. ‘They’ll 
not trick us while he’s a-watching.” 

Soon, the Governor, General Brown and 
the staffs reappeared on the steps and 
the troops were called to “attention” for 
the third time. 

“We march on Toledo in half an hour,” 
was the order. “All men will be given 
twenty minutes’ leave. Captains, dismiss 
your companies.” 

With one accord 1,200 men made a dash 
for Otto’s tavern to guzzle as much beer 
as they could get in twenty minutes. An 
hour later, the children of Monroe had 
waved good-bye to them and Michigan’s 
defenders were on their way to uphold the 
enactments of the territorial legislature. 


BOUT MIDNIGHT, September 7, 

1835, the outskirts of Toledo re- 
sounded to the sound of marching feet. 
Heads were poked out of windows and the 
men were greeted with cheers by some of 
the residents; others sent down catcalls, 
hisses and boos. Unaffected by any of this, 
Governor Mason rode on with his force 
until a suitable camping space was found. 
Here the militia were drawn up in com- 
panies and the horsemen looked around 
for possible forage and quarters for their 
mounts. 


“Officers and men,” said Governor 
Mason. “We.are here to show the author- 
ities of Ohio that this district is under 
our jurisdiction. Your instructions are to 
patrol the town of Toledo, prevent the 
holding of any court sessions by anyone 
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not authorized by the United States Gov- 
ernment or the Territory of Michigan and 
to resist any advance of Ohio troops with 
force if necessary. I hope it will not be 
necessary.” 

Now began the patrolling of the streets 
of Toledo. Scouts soon returned and in- 
formed General Brown that the Ohio 
troops, numbering about 600, were em- 
camped at Perrysburg and seemed dis- 
posed to remain there. Evidently Gov- 
ernor Lucas of Ohio, was finding it con- 
venient to observe “masterly inactivity.” 
Governor Mason, as the 
session,” was glad to rest easy. 
meantime the warlike movements aroused 
the entire country toa state of intense 
excitement. 

Governor Mason Removed by Jackson 

Things remained at this stage for sev- 
eral days. It was claimed later that the 
Ohio judges had held a hurried session 
of court in a schoolhouse and left before 
the Michigan troops arrived. The Mich- 
igan forces claimed that no session was 
held. Just as the tension was almost at 
the breaking point, however, word ar- 
rived at Toledo that Governor Mason had 
been removed from office by President 
Jackson. Upon receipt of this news, the 
Michigan troops were disbanded and re- 
turned to their homes. 

The opposing “armies” had not so much 
as come within eyesight of each other, 
and the only casualties of the “war” were 
two horses, killed by accident. Feeling 
abated somewhat when it became apparent 
that civil war had been averted; and 
Michigan citizens realized that, right or 
wrong, Congress was master of the situa- 
tion and would have its way. 

However, there was one more belliger- 
ent occurrence, before the conflict settled 
back into a political controversy. At a 
banquet in Toledo, tendered to the de- 
posed governor and other high officials 
ot Michigan by the pacified Ohio author- 
ities, the guests were being “wined and 
dined” lavishly and everyone seemed to 
be in excellent spirits. Suddenly, an 
Ohioan whose name-has_ never’ been 
learned by historians, approached Mason, 
punched him in the nose, and quickly dis- 
appeared in the crowd. A _ prolonged 
search failed to discover him. 


N THIS STRUGGLE between the third 

most populous state in the Union and a 
territory of some 90,000 persons, the bone 
of contention was, not where the bound- 
ary line between Michigan and Ohio 
should be, but which should own the city 
of Toledo—a lakeport enjoying at the time 
an increasing prosperity as the western 
terminus of Lake Erie. | 

Both Michigan and Ohio had made ex- 
tensive improvements in which Toledo 
was the focus of operations. Ohio had 
developed a system of canals which would 
most logically enter Lake Erie through 
the Maumee river. This river flowed 
through Toledo, and Ohio suspected that 
Michigan’s interest in the dispute was to 
control this system of canals and thus 
get a strangle-hold on Ohio commerce. 
‘On the other hand, Michigan had exer- 
cised authority over the entire area for 
thirty years, the citizens affected had ac- 
quiesced in being governed by Michigan 
laws all that time, and further, the terri- 
tory had spent considerable amounts of 
the public money in improvements there, 
mostly for roads. 

However, the mutual desire for Toledo 


“tenant in pos-. 
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was carefully concealed in the inmost re- 
cesses of copious statements, complaints, 
prayers to Congress and manifestos pre- 
pared by both sides. The Ordinance of 
1787 which gave Michigan the boundary 
under dispute and the Act of Congress, 
1805, which ratified it were quoted widely 
and at great length by the Michigan 
authorities to show that they were in the 
right. Ohio put forth the contents of her 
constitution, under which she was ad- 
mitted to the Union in 1803, as evidence 
that Congress agreed with her. The bug- 
aboo of the boundary line controversy was 
the exact location of the southern ex- 
tremity of Lake Michigan, which had been 
used by Congress as the starting point 
from which to measure the southern boun- 
daries of all states formed out of the 
Northwest Territory. A line due east 
from this southern extremity until it in- 
tercepted Lake Erie was given as the 
southern boundary of Michigan by the 
Ordinance of 1787 and this was later rati- 
fied when Michigan was made a territory 
by itself, in 1805. The difficulty arose 
when an old hunter stated positively that 
the southern extremity of Lake Michigan 
lay much farther south than any maps 
then showed, and Ohio based her claims 
to the disputed area on this assertion, 
holding that the errors in the old maps 
had upset the definition of the boundary 
given in the Ordinance of 1787. Congress 
provided for a boundary survey, but it 
was postponed on account of the War of 
1812 with England. 


Mere Acreage Not Issue 


When Indiana and Illinois were both 
admitted to the Union with considerable 
strips of territory above this line, it be- 
Came apparent that the mere acreage to 
be gained was not the real issue, for no 
protest was made. But, by 1833, the situa- 
tion between Michigan and Ohio had be- 
come tense. Localism and a_ highly-de- 
veloped sense of states’ rights virtually 
challenged the power of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to intervene. 

On December 11, 1833, Lucius Lyon pre- 
sented Congress with the first petition for 
admission of Michigan to the Union. This 
started a series of debates in both the 
senate and the house in which members 
of Congress took sides openly and with 
feeling. John Quincy Adams, former 
President of the United States, was a 
militant defender of the rights of Mich- 
igan, and he stigmatized the transfer by 
Congress of the “disputed ground” to Ohio 
as “highway robbery, and a sacrifice of 
Michigan to the twenty-nine members of 
Congress and the thirty-five electoral 
votes of the three states interested in de- 
spoiling Michigan of her property.” When 
the Senate attempted to pass a bill fixing 
the boundary in favor of Ohio, Mr. Adams 
defeated it in the house. 

Another eloquent statesman who upheld 
the “right” of Michigan against the 
“might” of Ohio, was Senator Buchanan. 
The Detroit Free Press of June 6, 1836, 
quotes a part of his speech to the Senate: 

“Suppose you deprive the people of 


Michigan of a territory to which they all - 


believe, however erroneously, they have 
a right, and transfer it to Ohio, and then 
drive them from your door and refuse to 
admit them into the Union: can any Sen- 


ator here view the probable consequences 


with composure? They are a high-spirited 
and manly people. They are bone of your 


bone and flesh of your flesh. They have 
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been taught, by your example, to resist 
what they believe to be oppression . . 
will. they patiently submit to your decree? 
Will they tamely surrender up to Ohio 
that territory of which they have been in 
possession for thirty years? Their past 
history proves conclusively that they will 
maintain what they believe to be their 
rights, to the death. You may have civil 
war as the direct consequence of your 
vote this day.” 


Long Controversy Averted 

The civil war which was actually in 
progress when President Jackson stopped 
it by depriving Michigan of a leader, bore 
out the prophecy of Senator Buchanan’s 
words. If the dispute had occurred after 
the admission of Michigan to the Union, 
the president would have had no authority 
to remove the governor, and John Quincy 
Adams’ prophecy might have come true 
as well—that Congress would not hear the 
end of the controversy for fifty years. 

On the other hand, it was largely due to 
the energy and assistance exerted by Gov- 
ernor Mason that Michigan received any 
compensation for the loss of Toledo at 
all. Anxious to favor the powerful states 
of Ohio, Indiana and Illinois, Congress 
upheld the claim of Ohio to the boundary 
line. As a consolation gift and possibly 
a sop to its conscience, Congress offered 
what is now the Upper Peninsula and 
made acceptance by Michigan of this 
settlement one of the conditions neces- 
sary for admission into the Union. . 

A convention was called to consider the 
proposition with the conditions imposed 
by Congress. This convention met at 
Ann Arbor and decided that the inhabit- 
ants would prefer to remain a territory 
rather than submit to such high-handed 
methods. However, a second convention, 
which originated in the caucuses of the 
Democratic (Jackson) party and which 
by no means represented the voice of the 
territory, was called, met, and accepted 
the substitution of the Upper Peninsula 
for the loss of Toledo. This “frost-bitten 
convention,” as it was called, was greatly 
ridiculed in Michigan but the Democratic 
element, dominant in Congress, found it 
convenient to accept its decision as a 
solemn act in state government. 


We Can Smile About It Now 

An editorial in the Detroit Fress Press, 
June 20, 1836, commenting on this, says: 

“Placing out of view the loss of the 
disputed territory which Congress has 
confirmed to Ohio, and Michigan is com- 
ing into the Union under the most au- 
spicious circumstances. The supplemen- 
tary bill... . is of the most important 
and liberal character .... giving Mich- 
igan a flattering distinction over the sister 
states which have been formed out of 


the north western territory.” 


The supplementary bill referred to gave 
Michigan five sections of land for school 
buildings, seventy-two sections for the 


‘use and support of a university, all salt 


springs in the state owned by the govern- 
ment up to twelve, and five per cent of 
the net proceeds of the sale of all public 
lands in Michigan. This last item meant 
about $50,000 a month to the new State. 

Thus Michigan entered the Union, after 
a stormy period of assertions, demands 
and threats and a short but dangerous 
sortie on the “battle field,” and it is indeed 
fortunate that we can look back upon the 
’-in the United States and 
smile. 
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